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Ad Conference To 
Aid In Campaign 
For Road Safety 


Annual Meeting Also Passes Reso- 
lution Against Unlicensed 
Insurance 


MEETINGS HELD IN RYE, N. Y. 


No I. A. C. Exhibits or Sales Groups 
At Westchester Country 
Club 


The annual meeting of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference held at the 
Westchester Country Club, Rye, N. Y., 
tried out a different format than has 
been the case at former meetings. In 
passed years the Conference had a great 
many group meetings in which sales- 
manship was discussed. These included 
life, fire and casualty meetings. The 
present conference consisted largely of 
prepared addresses by which the Confer- 
ence could project points of view on sub- 
jects of pertinent interest to the general 
public as well as topics of particular in- 
terest to advertising men. 








Growing Toll of Highway Accidents 


The first morning session was largely 
devoted to a discussion of the growing 
highway accident toll. An interesting 
address on that subject, as relating to 
Massachusetts, was delivered by Col. 
Robert C. Eddy, director of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. Among 
subjects of particular interest to adver- 
tising men were a paper by Albert E. 
Haase of the Association National 
Advertisers, “Methods of ermining 
Advertising Appropriations ;” a talk by 
A. T. Falk, director of the Bureau of 
Research and Education, Advertising 
Federation of America; and an address 
by A. W. Lehman of the Association of 
National Advertisers on radio advertis- 
ing. Merle Thorpe, editor, Nation’s Busi- 
ness, one of the most popular of conven- 
tion figures, was a speaker at the lunch- 
eon on Tuesday. 


Conference Companies 


The Conference is growing as it now 
has 133 members, the company members 
being as follows: 


Acacia Mutual, Aetna Casualty & Sure- 
ty, Aetna (Fire), Aetna Life, Agricultur- 
al, America Fore, American of New Jer- 
sey, American Policyholders Insurance 

©, American Surety, Atlantic Life, 
Automobile Insurance Co. 

Bankers of Iowa, Camden Fire, Con- 
necticut General, Continental Casualty, 
Continental Life of D. C,, Employers 
Group, Equitable Life Assurance Society, 

ureka-Security, Fidelity & Deposit, 
Guardian Life. 

Hartford A. & I., Hartford Fire, Home 
of New York, Home Life of Philadel- 
phia, Insurance Co. of North America, 
Inter Ocean Casualty. 

John Hancock, Life Insurance Sales 


(Continued on Page 37) 
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Financial Democracy 


A true life underwriter is as scrupulous in dealing 
with the insurance situation of the man of almost no 
means but of great needs as he is in laying out a broad 
plan for the well-to-do. Here is an Agent’s story of 
such a case: 

Young clerk in bond office. Business conditions forced him to 
lapse and cash. Married, and a baby. Income very limited. 


Showed him how Ordinary Life would fit his needs as cheapest 
form of permanent protection,—enough for funeral expenses, and at 
least $100 a month for one year to permit wife and child to readjust. 
Couldn’t afford even this small savings. Obliged then to suggest 
$1,500 Five-Year Term, premium about $16.80, which he could just 
handle. At his death, $316 cash, and $1,184 to pay $100 a month 
for a year. 


The happiest fellow in world when he saw that this could be 
done, and satisfaction in having handled it meant more to me than 
in any other I ever wrote. 

Whatever other kinds of democracy there are in 
this country, whether in evolution or in revolution, life 
insurance continues to be the financial democracy of 
the nation. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
WM. A. LAW, President 
PHILADELPHIA 


Independence Square 




















Convention Format 
Of National Ass’n 


Presents Problems 


Not Now Possible For Any One 
To Attend All Events in 
Annual Affair 


LIKE A FOUR-RING CIRCUS 





Association, Growing in Size, Has 
Largest Convention in In- 
surance Business 





The Milwaukee convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
last week was one of the best of its 
conventions. It was studded with good 
talks; with important and vital stories 
of experiences by successful experts. 
Program Chairman Holgar J. Johnson 
did a mighty good job. In addition to 
the large number of general agents and 
agents who figured so effectively the con- 
vention had the opportunity of hearing 
from one of the greatest students and 
best minds of the business, James Lee 
Loomis, president of the Connecticut 
Mutual. 


What Shall Be Future Form of 


Conventions? 


The new administration of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters is con- 
fronted by a problem which is going to 
be difficult to solve. It has to do with 
the format of the annual conventions of 
that association. Shall the convention 
spread out more in the group session 
field in the shape of half a dozen con- 
ventions? Shall these conventions be 
held at different times than the main 
event? Or, shall there be incorporated 
into the main convention the best fea- 
tures of the group sessions so that any- 
one who attends the big convention can 
be a participant in or auditor at all the 
developments during the week which are 
furnishing new and worth while thought? 

At the present time the sessions of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers practically consist of half a dozen 
conventions and no one is able to sit 
through all of them because some are 
held simultaneously. In order to cover 
all events some newspapers have a staff 
of half a dozen men. The tendency to- 
wards specialization is growing. 


The General Agents 


In addition to the main convention of 
last week three sessions were devoted 
exclusively to the problems of general 
agents. In fact, the general agents had 
two conventions—one of rural agents; 
the other of urban agents. 

Reporters say that there were at least 
thirty different persons on the general 
agents’ programs. This particular group 
of the convention has been growing in 
importance. The women agents had 
sessions on two different mornings, run- 
ning concurrently with the main cen- 
vention. The Million Dollar producers 
had their own show. The C.L.U. crowd 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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Definite figures showing, as has long 
been believed, that rewritten insurance 
has a persistency ratio far below that of 
new business, were presented to the Life 
Office Management Association meeting 
in Hartford this week by the joint com- 
mittee of the association and the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau, a com- 
mittee headed by Donald G. Mix, assist- 
ant superintendent of agencies of the 
State Mutual Life of Worcester. 

The report follows in part: 

We felt that although much has been 
said about the questionable value of re- 
written business, there has been very lit- 
tle data of an authentic nature due, we 
hasten to add, entirely to the compara- 
tively short elapsed time during which 
rewritten insurance has been a factor of 
outstanding importance. Even now the 
available data is meagre but we hope, by 
presenting a set of facts, to clarify the 
issue somewhat and possibly determine 
what manner of sea serpen* has actually 
been sighted and how dangerous he is. 
The committee felt that the field is so 
wide and the possibility of obtaining defi- 
nite figures so restricted that it would 
be, better to confine this study, at least 
temporarily, to a small group of compa- 
nies where data was available, attempt- 
ing rather to gain an accurate cross-sec- 
tion of the problem than to draw con- 
clusions from a tremendous weight of 
statistics. 

Two Types Discussed 

We have divided the study into two 

parts. The first covering replacement in 
the selected group of companies of in- 
surance in force in the same group. That 
is where we have an application, for in- 
stance in my company, which we know 
will replace insurance already in force 
in another company in the group. These 
we have designated as inter-company re- 
placements. , 
The other angle was concerning re- 
placements within the same company. 
[hese we designated as intra-company 
replacements. The field in this particu- 
lar group is somewhat more restricted 
than the study of the inter-company re- 
placements, but the results of both were 
interesting to the committee and we be- 
lieve to the members of the Life Office 
Management Association. 


Recommends Further Study 


Before proceeding further the commit- 
tee would like to recommend a further 
study of this particular problem by sub- 
sequent Conservation Committees of this 
organization. Although we feel that a 
Start has been made, it will be possible 
to collect much more comprehensive and 
accurate data for the meeting a year 
from now than was possible for this re- 
port. 

It seemed desirable to have a full two 
year swing from the date of issue of the 
new policy when studying the inter-com- 
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Pany replacements. Also it seemed 
necessary because of the time element to 
confine this study to a comparatively 
short period of time so that the data 
could be obtained without too great a 
delay, 

We, therefore, designated the period 
from January 1, 1932, to April 30, 1932, 
Ielusive, for the scope of the analysis 
and determined as of June 30, 1934, 
Whether the insurance issued during that 


‘Period to replace insurance in force in 








~ Rewritten Business Persistency Poor, 


L.O. M. A. Figures Show 


the selected group of companies was in 
force. 

You will note that the period was 
short. We make no apologies for that 
since we are trying to do a little pio- 
neering and we feel that the information 
represents a fair cross-section. We 
would ask you to notice that the period 
mentioned, namely, January 1, 1932, to 
April 30, 1932, was at the very begin- 
ning of the period where the replace- 
ment of business was beginning to re- 
ceive attention. Also we believe you will 
agree with us that the situation has pro- 
gressed by leaps and bounds since that 
time and therefore the results should be 
quite unmistakably on the conservative 
side rather than otherwise. 

Research Bureau Assistance 

It was decided to make this a joint 
study with the co-operation and assist- 
ance of the Sales Research Bureau be- 
cause the figures and facts we hoped 
would be valuable both to them and to 
the Life Office Management Association. 
The committee wishes to thank the Sales 
Research Bureau for the assistance fur- 
nished through their advice and counsel. 
We wish particularly to thank Miss Mar- 
gery Dwyer of the Bureau staff who has 
given us so generously of her time in 
tabulating the figures which were ob- 
tained from the various companies. 

A simple questionnaire was sent to 
each of twelve companies, varied in size, 
accompanied by a letter of explanation, 
requesting them to analyze all of the 
business replaced in their company in- 
volving other companies in the group 
during the period January 1, 1932, to 
April 30, 1932. This involved simply a 
tabulation of each individual replacement 
determining whether it was or was not 


in force June 30, 1934. 
forwarded their figures. 


Ten companies 


Aggregate Figures 


Of the ten companies which reported 
and you will remember that the period 
was comparatively short—from January 
1, 1932, to April 30, 1932, a total of 121 
replacements of insurance in other com- 
panies of the group was reported for $1,- 
617,000 of insurance. Of this group sixty- 
seven policies for $1,044,500 were in force 
and fifty-four policies for $572,500 were 
lapsed as of June 30, 1934. Expressing 
this in percentages, 65% of the total 
number of replacements still remained in 
force at the end of the 2% year period 
and 35% were not in force. 

Comparing these figures with the Sales 
Research Bureau lapse figures for the 
first four months of 1934, we find that the 
Bureau lapse rate, for the same group 
of companies was 18%. The lapse rate 
for the replaced business was 35%, slight- 
ly less than twice the general rate as 
expressed in the Sales Research Bureau 
figures. 


46% by Number and 41% by Amount 
Lapsed 


If we take the cases by number and 
translate them into percentages we find 
that 55% of the entire group by number 
remained in force at the end of the pe- 
riod, and 45% were lapsed. Expressing it 
in the terms of the median by number 
46% were lapsed and 41% by amount. 
The Sales Research Bureau median fig- 
ure for the same period is 18%. 

There was one other tabulation which 
would seem to warrant obvious conclu- 
sions. Taking the same figures as before 
but using only the term business which 
replaced business of the other companies 


L.O. M.A. Ten Years Old, Its Progress 
Reviewed By President G. W. Skilton 


Ten years ago on September 25, 1924 
the Life Office Management Association 
was formed at a meeting of company 
home office people held at the Lincoln 
National Life, Fort Wayne, Ind. The 
meeting of L. O. M. A. at Hartford this 
week was accordingly in the nature of a 
tenth anniversary and it brought to- 
gether about 250 many of them company 
executives. Governor Wilbur L. Cross 
of Connecticut welcomed the association. 

A feature of the meeting was an ex- 
hibit and demonstration of office ma- 
chinery and equipment which took up 
the entire mezzanine of the Bond Hotel. 
There were more than a score of exhib- 
itors several of whom were showing new 
appliances not previously on public exhi- 
bition. Although convention headquarters 
was in the Bond Hotel, the meetings 
were held in the home office auditoriums 
of three company members, the Actna 
Life, Connecticut Mutual and Connecti- 
cut General. The banquet took place 
Monday evening at the Wampanoag 
Country Club, West Hartford. L. O 
M. A. is a hard working and serious 
minded organization but ample provision 
was made for any who cared to play 
golf on Wednesday afternoon when there 
was no session. There was also a ladies’ 
entertainment committee which provided 
entertainment for the wives of members 


and guests during their stay in Hartford. 
President Skilton Tells of Work 

President George W. Skilton, comp- 
troller Connecticut General, in his ad- 
dress turned back to the organization of 
L. O. M. A. and cited the purposes of 
its founders prominent among whom was 
Franklin B. Mead, vice-president Lincoln 
National Life and showed how the or- 
ganization had in its first decade ful- 
filled the predictions of those instru- 
mental in its organization. There were 
143 men and women representing 87 life 
insurance companies in the United States 
and Canada at the organization meeting. 
At the peak of its membership so far, 
in 1931, L. O. M. A. had 153 active and 
associate members. 

“The field of interest covered by the 
association,” said President Skilton, 
“comprehends a much wider range of 
subjects than the founders ever antici- 
pated. The bibliography in last year’s 
proceedings contains over 300 committee 
reports, special reports and conference 
papers.” Mr. Skilton went on to say 
that undoubtedly the greatest single con- 
tribution in the field of selection of em- 
ployes, pensions and retirement was the 
committee report entitled “Clerical Sal- 
aries in the Life Insurance Business” 
published in the fall of 1932. This re- 


(Continued on Page 14) 


in the group, we find that there were 
fifty-three policies for $843,000 represent- 
ing 44% of the total replacements by 
number, and 52% by amount which 
would seem to indicate that a much 
higher than ordinary percentage of the 
replaced business tends to be term. It is 
a well known fact that term insurance 
has a much higher termination rate than 
ordinary business and it seems logical 
to assume that where term replaces a 
permanent form of protection in other 
companies the chances that the policy 
will remain in force for a two year pe- 
riod are about one in four; that is, by 
the end of two years 75% of the term 
replacements would probably not be in 
force. 

Another angle is that term under the 
inter-company agreement is open busi- 
ness with practically all companies, and 
therefore there is no assurance that even 
when the term is converted it will be 
done in the same company. 

Intra-Company Replacements 

Since the number of instances where 
another company’s business is replaced 
are still supposedly far in the minority, 
the committee felt that some definite 
data about the persistency of business 
rewritten in the same company might be 
of interest. This is unquestionably a very 
real problem today and represents a far 
greater volume of business in relation to 
the total production than inter-company 
replacements. 

We were able to get data from three 
companies covering three different pe- 
riods and this information has been tab- 
ulated on substantially the same basis as 
the information which was received from 
the group of companies which reported 
on the  inter-company replacements 
These results have also been related to 
the Sales Research Bureau lapse figures 
for the first six months of 1934. 

Upon referring to the tabulation we 
find that Company A for the period from 
July 1, 1931, to December 31, 1931, had 
969 policies for $5,681,438 of replaced 
business within the company. As of June 
30, 1934, 398 policies for $2,342,265 were 
still in force, a percentage of 41.23% by 
amount and 41.07% by number. 

A total of 571 policies for $3,339,173 
or 58.77% by amount and 58.93% by num- 
ber were no longer in force at the end 
of the three year period. The Bureau 
lapse rate for Company A for the first 
six months of 1934 is 17%. 

In the total of 969 policies for $5,681,- 
438, 487 policies for $3,853,040 were term 
or 50.26% by policies and 67.82% by vol- 
ume. Of the total term business of $3,- 
853,040, $2,440,400 was found not to be in 
force at the end of three years, or 65.09% 
by number of policies and 63.34% by vol- 
ume. Bear in mind that Company A’s 
Bureau lapse rate for the first six months 
of 1934 was 17%. 

Company G’s own replaced business 
for the period from January 1 to June 30, 
1932, was analyzed and it was found that 
the total replacements were 244 for $1,- 
084,386. As of June 30, 1934, 131 poli- 
cies for $586,000 or 53.69% by number and 
54.04% by volume were still in force. 

Comparison with Bureau Rates 

Conversely 113 policies for $498,386 or 
46.31% by number and 45.96% by volume 
were no longer in force. The Bureau 
lapse rate for the first six months of 
1934 for this company is 20% and please 
bear in mind that these figures are not 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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ANNOUNCEMENT — 





New Support 
for the Field Force 


Great-West “ADVANCEMENT” 
Program of Widespread Interest 


The Great-West Life announces a new and extensive program of 
improvements, geared to the times, meeting the requirements of the 


fieldman, and the needs of the buying public. Highlights are— 


—New Policy Plans and Provisions 


—New Premium Rates 





—New, Improved Agent’s Contracts 
—New Rate Book 


—New Book of Instructions 





| | The whole program, which includes many other interesting features, 


will make a strong appeal to both the agent and the public. 


Established 1892 - - - Business in Force over $550,000,000 














THE 


GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE 
WINNIPEG, CANADA 
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A, L. C. Meeting In 
Chicago Next Week 


HAS WIDE VARIETY OF TOPICS 








| Sessions Begin Monday and Will Be 


— 
oe cae oe 
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Concluded Friday; High Lights 


of Convention Program 





Next week the American Life Conven- 
tion will hold its twenty-ninth annual 
meeting at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, with a probable attendance of 
500 company executives. 

Sessions will begin on Monday when 
the Legal Section convenes. The Finan- 
cial Section will open Tuesday while the 
legal division is meeting for its second 
day. The main body of the convention 


© will meet on October 10, 11 and 12, the 











Bl years, 







last day calling for a joint session with 
the Agency Section in the morning. The 


§ Industrial Section will meet the after- 


noon and evening of October 11. On 
Wednesday night the convention ban- 
quet will be held. 

The theme to be discussed at the 
Financial Section meeting will be “Pres- 
ent arrangement and changes in invest- 
ment department resulting from business 
experiences of the past five years.” 

The main body will hear addresses by 
executives and outside authorities on 


S many angles of the insurance subject. 


Among them will be: 
Wednesday 


“The Permanence of Life Insurance,” 
Arthur B. Wood, president, Sun Life of 
Canada. 

“The Railroad Situation,” Joseph B. 
Eastman, Federal Co-ordinator of Trans- 
portation. 

“Municipal Bonds,” Dr. Frederick L. 
Bird, director of municipal research, Dun 
& Bradstreet, Inc. 

“A Look at the Record,” Claris Adams, 
executive vice-president, American Life 


of Detroit. 
Thursday 


“Advertising for Life Insurance Com- 
panies,” Albert W. Sherer, vice-presi- 
dent, Lord & Thomas, Chicago. 

“Underwriting Trends,” Dr. H. W. 
Cook, vice-president, Northwestern Na- 
tional Life of Minneapolis. 

“Life Insurance—A Co-operative En- 
terprise,” E. M. McConney, vice-presi- 
dent and actuary, Bankers Life of Iowa. 


WOMAN CHAMPION AN AGENT 


Miss Mary K. Browne, former na- 
tional women’s tennis champion, has been 
with the René Banks agency of the Penn 
Mutual Life in Cleveland for the past 
few months and has twice led the agency 
in paid-for business. This week she is 
competing at Philadelphia for the na- 
tional women’s amateur golf title, dem- 
onstrating her ability in a second sport. 
She is the Cleveland golf champion. 


INDIANA CHAPTER COMPLETED 


A chapter of the National Association 

of Life Underwriters has been formed at 
Anderson, Ind., with a charter enroll- 
ment of twenty-four members. F. P. 
Huston, Indianapolis, state secretary, was 
the principal speaker at the charter 
meeting. Officers elected are V. U. 
Poindexter, president; B. F. Haugh, 
vice-president; H. C. Welker, secretary, 
and P. H. Doyle, treasurer. 











ONTARIO LIFE DEAN DEAD 


Jonathan Burbank, dean of insurance 
men in eastern Ontario, died last week 
in his home in Brantford at the age of 
‘ For forty-eight years he was 
essociated with the Manufacturers Life 
and had served as the first president of 
he Brantford Life Underwriters Asso- 
lation. He was an honorary life mem- 
ber of the Masonic fraternity. 





F. A. O’DONNELL DEAD 
F. A. O'Donnell, manager of the De- 
tot branch of the Travelers, died re- 
ently at the age of 45. He was buried 
niudianapolis, of which city he was a 
ve. 





HEARD on the WAY 








In addressing the Life Office Manage- 
ment Association at Hartford this week, 
George W. Skilton, comptroller of the 
Connecticut General who is president of 
the association, was discussing the spe- 
cial problems in home office manage- 
ment and methods that had grown out 
of the depression and closed with this: 
“Who in 1928 suspected that the alpha- 
bet would cause so much extra work ?” 





Arnold Belais, a New York City agent, 
was featured recently in a story widely 
printed throughout the country in the 
Associated Press syndicate column “Man 
About Manhattan,” by George Tucker. 
Mr. Belais, who is with the Clifford L. 
McMillen agency of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life, is an amateur magician and 
has a heavy trick nickel with which he 
performs his feats. 

One morning he made a telephone call 


from a booth in a department store. 
Later he went to reach for his trick 
nickel and found it missing. Much dis- 
turbed he tried to remember what he had 
done with nickels recently. The only 
place he could remember using one was 
the telephone. 

He went back to. the department store 
but couldn’t remember from which one 
of the twenty booths in a line there he 
had telephoned. He called the main op- 
erator and explained the situation. He 
was put in touch with officials who as- 
sured him that an agent would be right 
down to open the boxes and help find 
the “fake” nickel. 

The telephone man came and they 
found the nickel, but not until all twenty 
coin boxes had been opened, for the coin 
was in the last one. 

Uncle Francis 





ADMITTED TO KENTUCKY 
The Lincoln Liberty Life of Lincoln, 
Neb., has been admitted to do business 
in Kentucky by G. B. Senff, insurance 
commissioner. 
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Send for Your Copy of the 


BY-LAWS 
WILLIAM MONTGOMERY 


QUALITY CLUB 








that Net Gain is. 


a more prosperous future. 


in its By-Laws. 








ACACIA, with a substantial reduction in lapse rate on 
first and second year business and a Net Gain for the year 
so far, believes that its progress in business in force is in 
great part due to the standard of Quality production which 
permeates the entire organization. 

Acacia wants its men to profit, just as it wants its 
policyholders to profit; therefore it has for years empha- 
sized that new production is not the test of progress, but 


From their own experience, Acacia’s men know that 
their production of Quality business in the past has ma- 
terially increased their earnings, 

And so they took a logical step last May, when they 
recommended unanimously the formation of the Wiiliam 
Montgomery Quality Club—perhaps the most unique Club 
in life insurance—whose purpose is to encourage its mem- 
bers to sell only Quality business. 

The day is here when permanency of income counts 
with life insurance men; a permanency whereby they build 
This is what Acacia men are 
doing. This is the meaning of the steadily growing mem- 
bership of the new William Montgomery Quality Club, 
membership in which Acacia’s men qualify by rules set up 


We shall be glad to send you a copy of the By-Laws of 
this unique Club, at your request. 


ACACIA 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Chartered by the Congress of the United States 
March 3, 1869 


Branches in 64 Principal Cities 


HOME OFFICE: WASHINGTON, D. C. 




















Diefendorf Succeeds 
F. W. Adams as Manager 


MUTUAL LIFE VETERAN IS ILL 





Brooklyn Agency Head Transferred to 
165 Broadway; W. H. Kee, East 
Orange to Succeed Diefendorf 





On Monday of this week Warren E. 
Diefendorf, for several years Brooklyn 
manager for the Mutual Life of New 
York, became manager of the company’s 
agency at 165 Broadway. The head of 
that agency since 1919 has been Frank 





WARREN E. DIEFENDORF 


W. Adams, dean of New York City man- 
agers for the company, but Mr. Adams 
has been forced to relinquish the post 
due to ill health. Mr. Adams has been 
with the Mutual Life for forty-one years 
and has next to the longest service rec- 
ord of any of the company’s managers. 
He joined the Mutual Life in 1893 as 
a member of the home office force. He 
was appointed manager at Cleveland, O., 
in 1901, at Richmond, Va., in 1902, at 
Newark, N. J., in 1908, and of the com- 
pany’s 165 Broadway office in 1919, com- 
pleting, on August 1, 1934, forty-one 
years of continuous service. 
Diefendorf a Second-Generation 


Manager 
Warren E. Diefendorf has been with 
the Mutual Life since 1913 when he 


began as an agent in the office of his 
father, Warren T. Diefendorf, whom he 
followed as the company’s Brooklyn 
manager in 1930. The father had been 
manager for more than thirty-five years 
at the time of his death. 

William H. Kee, who has been district 
manager at East Orange since 1924 under 
Manager George C. Perkins of Newark, 
became the Brooklyn manager succeed- 
ing Mr. Diefendorf. He was with that 
agency in 1923 previous to going to East 
Orange. 


FIDELITY ELECTION DRIVE 

Using the election motif in a produc- 
tion campaign the Fidelity Mutual is 
holding this month state elections for a 
senator, a governor and three congress- 
men in each state in which it operates. 
The emphasis is placed on lives rather 
than on volume alone although provision 
is made for additional votes when the 
life is written for $5,000 or more. The 
campaign was opened by a teaser postal 
card showing the national capitol and 
bearing a cryptic message from Frank 
H. Sykes, vice-president and manager of 
agencies. 





GRAY TO MAKE PHILA. TALK 

The first luncheon meeting of the 
Philadelphia Association of Life Under- 
writers will be on October 18 and the 
speaker will be A. E. N. Gray, assistant 
secretary of the Prudential. 
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Life Advertisers Aawn 
Plans Annual Meeting 


TO BE IN MEMPHIS NOV. 1-3 





Karl Ljung, Jr., Announces Program of 
Speakers; Advertising Material 
Display Arranged 





Preparing to celebrate its first anni- 
versary the Life Advertisers Association 
has plans practically completed for the 
annual convention to be held at the Pea- 
body Hotel, Memphis, on November 1, 
2 and 3. Karl Ljung, Jr., advertising 
manager of the Jefferson Standard Life, 
who is chairman of the program com- 
mittee, working in co-operation with Nel- 
son White, Provident Mutual, president 
of the association, has arranged an ex- 
tensive program of speakers. 

At the round-table meetings C. Sumner 
Davis, Provident Mutual, will be chair- 
man for the Ordinary session and C. S. 
Smith, National Life & Accident, will 
conduct the Industrial session. An ex- 
hibit of various types of advertising ma- 
terial will be participated in by a large 
number of companies. A further attrac- 
tion of the meeting will be a joint din- 
ner of the Life Advertisers Association 
and the Memphis Association of Life 
Underwriters at which Charles C. Robin- 
son, editor of the Insurance Salesman, 
will give the main address. 

The program of speakers and 
subjects includes the following: 


their 


Advertising and Production. John A. Steven- 
son, manager, John A, Stevenson agency, Penn 


Mutual. 

Our Exhibits. T. J. 
manager, Protective Life. 

Advertising That Will Help the Agent. 
Robinson, editor, Insurance Salesman. 

What an Advertising Manager Can Do to 
Help the Conservation Department. Eustace A. 
Brock, secretary, Great West Life. 

Agency Schools. Malcolm L. Williams, as- 
sistant manager of agencies, Provident Mutual. 

Consumer Reaction. Fred J. Bremier, Cur- 
tis Publishing Co. 

Illustrations in Advertising. Douglas J. 
Murphey, manager publicity department, Gen- 
eral American Life. 

Helping the General Agent or Manager with 
a Recruiting Plan. John Murphy, advertising 
manager, Pan American Life. 

Organizing and Developing a Sales Promo- 
tion Department. Kenilworth H. Mathus, editor 
of publications, Connecticut Mutual Life. 

Outdoor Advertising. Fred L. Fisher, adver- 
tising manager, Lincoln National. 

Is Financial Independence Week Worth- 
while? Earl Trangmar, research department, 
Metropolitan Life. 

It’s in the Box. A Playlet. 
advertising manager, Pilot Life. 

Scare Copy. Yes or No. Yes. Seneca Gam- 
ble, Massachusetts Mutual. No. Clifford El- 
vins, advertising manager, Imperial Life of 
Canada. 

Coupons. Yes or No. Yes. Lorry Jacobs, 
director public relations, Southland Life. No. 
D. Bobb Slattery, assistant to agency vice- 
president, Penn Mutual. 

Present Day Trends in Trade Paper Adver- 
tising. R. C. Campbell, advertising manager, 
Central States Life. 


TO HAVE GROUP SESSIONS 


advertising 


Cc. C. 


Hammer, 


Bart Leiper, 








Five Divisions at Research Bureau- 
Agency Officers Meeting in Chi- 
cago October 29-31 


A series of group sessions will be a 
feature of the annual meeting of the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau 
and the Association of Life Agency Offi- 
cers at the Edgewater Beach, Chicago, 
October 29-31. The companies have been 
divided into five groups, according to 
size. Members of the Research Bureau 
staff will be chairmen and the company 
officials will discuss what subjects espe- 
cially interest them. 





NEW MINN. MUTUAL TRUSTEES 


The Minnesota Mutual Life has in- 
creased the number of trustees on its 
board, adding six prominent business 
men of the state. The new trustees are 
C. F. Codere, vice-president, St. Paul 
Fire and Marine Insurance Co.; M. W. 
Griggs, president, Griggs, Cooper & Co.; 
W. P. Kenney, president, Great North- 
ern Railway; Philip L. Ray, president, 
First Trust Co.; E. A. Roberts, vice-pres- 
ident and general counsel, Minnesota 
Mutual; Walter G. Seeger, vice-presi- 
dent, Seeger Refrigerator. 
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Cc. F. WILLIAMS’ NARROW ESCAPE 





President of Western & Southern Co.’s 
Just Missed by Bullet While 
Asleep on Train 
Charles F. Williams, president of the 
Western & Southern companies, had a 
hair-raising escape from injury or death 
recently while on a train from Detroit to 
Cincinnati. A bullet ploughed its way 
through the window of a drawing room 
of the train and buried itself in a pillow 
on the opposite side of the room where 
Mr. Williams was sleeping. He was not 
awakened until the broken window was 
discovered when the train stopped at a 
way station. Three shots had been fired 

at the train after it passed Toledo. 





A. GORDON RAMSAY CAMPAIGN 

A competition is now on among Canada 
Life agencies in the United States and 
Canada for the A. Gordon Ramsay Tro- 
phy, to be awarded for results in the 
A. Gordon Ramsay nine weeks’ campaign 
ending November 24, in honor of the as- 
sistant general manager’s twentieth an- 
niversary with the company’s home of- 
fice. Mr. Ramsay is also general super- 
intendent of agencies of the company. 
A “jig-saw” puzzle poster of the home 
office building is being put together as 
branch business comes in, the quota be- 
ing to finish the building. A special tes- 
timonial book will be presented to Mr. 
Ramsay at the conclusion of the cam- 
paign. 


MYRICK TRAINING COURSE 

The fall training course of the J. S. 
Myrick agency of the Mutual Life of 
New York began this week. 


Manager, Springfield, Mass. 
Donald W. Baird has been appointed 
manager for the Fidelity Mutual Life in 


western Massachusetts territory with of- . 


fices at Springfield. For several years 
past he has been educational director of 
the Holgar J. Johnson agency of the 
Penn Mutual at Pittsburgh. In his new 
post he will succeed T. J. Howard who 
after managing that territory for some 
years has asked to be relieved of man- 
agerial duties to give time to production. 

Mr. Baird started in the life insur- 
ance business with the Fidelity Mutual, 
being associated with the Bridgeport, 
Conn., office from 1926 to 1930. He then 
became connected with the Holgar John- 
son agency at Pittsburgh, and _ subse- 
quently went to Wheeling, W. Va., as 
branch manager. After two years of 
agency building he returned to Pitts- 
burgh as educational director, doing re- 
cruiting and training. Now he rejoins 
the Fidelity. 

A graduate of the New York Univer- 
sity Life Insurance Training Course, Mr. 
Baird has been active in Life Under- 
writers Association work and is former 
chairman for the State of West Vir- 
ginia Association. 





VA. AGENCY INCORPORATES 


The W. L. Dechert Company agency 
of Harrisonburg, Va., has been incor- 
porated under the style of W. L. Dechert 
Corporation with maximum capital lim- 
ited to $50,000. Officers are: W. L. De- 
chert, president; R. G. Heneberger, vice- 
president; L. W. Dechert, secretary. 
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reserve fund, as a retirement fund. When your family 
needs it most, life insurance swings into action for it 


alone, of all investments, is governed by events and 
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WHEN YOU NEED it most, life insurance will be ready 


to serve you: as a credit index, as an emergency 
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Writer Thinks Trusts 
Should Be Above $50,00( 


SMALLER ONES DO NOT LAs] 








R. R. Bixby, Trust Consultant, in Artich 
Presents Subject From Fiduci- 
aries’ Point of View 





Those who hold less than $50,000 of 
life insurance policies are seldom war. 
ranted under ordinary conditions in cre. 
ating life insurance trusts, in the opinion 
of R. R. Bixby, trust consultant, in ap | 
article appearing in the current issue of 
Trust Companies Magazine. 

Although virtually all trust institutions 
Mr. Bixby believes, agree that “no ulti. 
mate good can accrue to any of the par. 
ties concerned if a life insurance trust js J 
set up when some mode of settlemen § 
provided by life insurance companies 
would better fit the needs of the ip. 
sured’s beneficiaries,” nevertheless he 
points out that there is much difference 
of opinion as to minimum size of the 
insurance estate which may advantage. 
ously be turned over to the trust de. 
partment of a bank. 

“The amount of life insurance carried 
cannot determine whether or not a life 
insurance trust would be advantageous,” 
he continued, “but we seriously doubi 
the desirability, generally speaking, of 
creating an unfunded life insurance trus 
where the only asset of the trust wil 
be the proceeds of policies which total 
much less than $50,000. 


Thinks Many Insurance Estates Need 
Trusts 


“Tt is true that many trust departments 
have in the past accepted trusteeships 
under life insurance trust agreements 
where the corpus of the trust consisted 
only of insurance proceeds of small 
amounts, say less than $30,000, and that 
many of these trusts have been with- 
drawn during recent years owing to f- 
nancial reverses of the trustor and in- 
sured. On the other hand, many persons 
who still carry $50,000 or more of life 
insurance, payable outright in a lump sum 
or through one of the many modes oj 
settlement provided by life insurance 
companies, are today, because of the de- 
crease in value of their other property, 
badly in need of the protection that could 
be afforded by a life insurance trust ar- 
rangement.” 





New Illinois Insurance Code 


Soon Ready For Hearing 


Public hearings on the new Illinois it- 
surance code will probably be held with- 
in a few weeks, Superintendent Ernest 
Palmer has announced. This is the code 
advocated by Governor Henry Horne: 
for the protection of Illinois companits 
and policyholders which is to be intto- 
duced at the next regular session of the 
state general assembly this coming Jat 
uary. 

Revision of the present state laws atl 
compilation of a properly organized com- 
prehensive code is a tremendous task 
is successfully being completed, accort- 
ing to the Superintendent. Laws of other 
states have been analyzed for compariso 
and court decisions have been revie 
Also many organizations and individual 
have been consulted. Professors Fran 
G. Dickinson of the University of Tk 
nois School of Commerce and Georgt 
W. Goble of the same university's la 
school have been assisting the Depart 
ment. : 

The Illinois Chamber of Commerce & 
surance section has offered several co 
structive suggestions, as has the instr 
ance section of the Illinois Bar Assoc 
tion. 



















HELD CONSERVATION MONTH 
September was “Round-Up” Monti 
for the Lamar Life during which pm® 
were awarded to leaders in reinstatil 
lapsed business and to the leaders 
new paid-for business. 
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The FOLLOW —THROUGH 


By J. Burton Webster 











Regional Superintendent of Agencies, 
Penn Mutual Life, Philadelphia 


This is the first of a series of articles on the “follow-through” or the 
setting up of a life insurance estate so that it may be distributed with 


greatest benefit to the beneficiary. 


Although specifically referring to 


the Penn Mutual Mr. Webster’s comments are applicable to most other 


life companies, also. 


Mr. Webster is particularly qualified in this field 


4s he has been a lawyer and a trust officer. 


Creator and Distributor 


Life insurance has two great objec- 
tives, creation of estates and the distri- 
bution of them. 

The first objective of life insurance 
may be visually and graphically repre- 
sented by a square, containing the three 
fundamental requirements of the success- 
ful plan for creating estates. 


CREATE 
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Figure 1 


For a long time creating estates or 
accumulating funds against hazards was 
regarded as life insurance’s 
And until comparatively 


generally 
only function. 
recent years the institution was content 
to operate on this basis, receiving from 
its policyholders large numbers of com- 
paratively small amounts in deposits or 
premiums, carefully investing and hus- 
banding the assembled whole and faith- 
fully and dependably maturing the con- 
tracts and paying out the full amounts 
due thereunder in lump sums to the des- 
ignated beneficiaries. But a larger view 
gradually unfolded as the light of practi- 
cal experience and constructive thought 
was focused upon the matter. 

The evolutionary process in our think- 
ing of life insurance, from its original 
conception as a method of taking care 
of burial expenses to a desirable means 
of providing for loved ones, had taken 
place relatively fast, and rather suddenly 
confronted us with a situation. 


Not Logical to Think in Capital Sums 


Men were quick to seize upon such a 
reliable and convenient plan to continue 
their support of their families in event 
of their own untimely removal. They 
began to own life insurance in increas- 
ingly larger amounts to be paid over to 
their families in lump sum cash. But 
actual experience with that plan showed 
results that were not always in keeping 
with what the insured had hoped for. 

Experience and observation of the 
workings of the system disclosed that it 
was defective in two serious respects: 

The usual amounts of life insur- 
ance owned were wholely inadequate. 
This was due mainly to the illogical man- 
ner in which most of us were then think- 
ing and talking of life insurance. That 


is, in terms of its capital or principal 
amount, rather than in terms of the in- 





come it would provide. Such habit of 
thinking was in keeping with the some- 
times misleading American method of 
measuring wealth by capital value in- 
stead of its income value, as do our Eng- 
lish brothers. $10,000 sounds like and 
is a lot of money, but when we translate 
its earning capacity into monthly income 
we get quite a different view of its size. 

The funds thus provided, in addition 
to being inadequate, were not being used 
most efficiently and effectively in sup- 
porting the dependent beneficiaries. 
Fairly large sums of money were being 
delivered into the hands of inexperi- 
enced investors, largely widows. 


Dissipation of Lump Sums Highly 
Exaggerated 


In this connection I want to digress 
long enough to comment briefly on two 
things which have been favorite subjects 
of popular criticism, often carried, I 
think, to the point of exaggeration and 
misrepresentation. 

The first of these is the proportion of 


lump sum _ settlement life insurance 
money that has been wasted and dis- 
sipated, Boldly uttered and astounding, 


though I believe inaccurate, statements 
have often heretofore placed the ratio 
of these losses at a figure far beyond 
what reasonably reliable surveys seem to 
indicate the actual experience to have 
been. 

The second is the general indictments 
which have been brought against widows, 
charging them with incapacity and un- 
fitness to take care of the funds which 
have been provided for them by their 
devoted and hard working husbands. 

I am sure their record has been bad 
enough. While I was engaged in active 
law practice and later in trust work I 
had opportunity, over a period of years, 
to observe many individual cases of 
these losses from poor judgment and mis- 
management. Sometimes the amount of 
the life insurance was so wholly inade- 
quate that she was tempted into specu- 
lative ventures in order to get the needed 
income. 

But my desire to be fair and just in 
appraising the situation leads me to won- 
der if the chief reason why they have 
lost more funds of this character than 
the rest of us has not been the fact that 
they have had more of such funds to 
lose. They have received more life in- 
surance proceeds and other estates than 
any other class of our people. Under 
our system of economic and family life 
the husband is the bread winner and in- 
vestor. He it is that has been insured 
The proceeds of his life insurance have 
gone to his widow. And she in turn has 
dissipated and lost altogether too great 
a part of them. 

Something More Needed Than Cash 


But if the situation had been reversed 
I am not at all convinced the husbands’ 
record would have been much, if any, 
better. Very few of us have the capac- 
ity and good judgment to safely and 
properly handle and hang on to a siz- 
able sum of money or estate coming into 
our hands all of a sudden. 

But even though the percentage of 
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lump sum life insurance lost and dissi- 
pated may not be as great as we have 
been accustomed to think, and even 
though the widows have done as good a 
job in handling their life insurance and 
other estates as most any of the rest of 
us would have done, even as well as we 
men would have done, the record has 
been poor enough to give concern. And 
the conclusion was properly arrived at 
that something more was needed than 
that a fairly large amount of cash should 
be dumped into the hands of widows and 
minors. 


Viewing all of these facts and condi- 
tions with a proper sense of responsibil- 
ity logically led life insurance to the 
definite conclusion that in creating es- 
tates it was really doing only half the 
job. 


Distribution Second Half of Job 


So, the institution of life insurance set 
out to find ways and means and make 
plans to complete the job, that is, to pro- 
vide for proper handling and distribution 
of the accumulated funds, or created 
cstates. 


Upon mature consideration it will be 
recognized that an institution or system 
for distributing estates which have been 
created must be founded upon principles 
quite similar to, if not identical with, 
those of the institution or system for 
creating estates, namely: (a) it must be 
economical in its administrations, (b) it 


CREATE 


must be prompt in paying out the funds 
to the beneficiary, and (c) it must be 
certain in its undertaking that the funds 
will be available when needed. 

The creator of an estate is properly 
concerned with the cost of its adminis- 
tration and wants to know that its dis- 
tribution will be economical. He cor- 
rectly desires assurance that the provi- 
sions made by him for income, or cash 
sums, to himself or his beneficiary will 
be promptly forthcoming in accordance 
with his plans. And he is fully justified 
in demanding that the plan he is setting 


up for these purposes will be certain and J 


sure. 

So the other half of the undertaking 
may be represented by another squart 
embracing these three primary require- 
ments. By thus balancing off the crea- 
tion of estates with proper facilities for 
its conservation and _ distribution we 
complete the picture and follow through 
to a full realization. (Figure 2) 

Life insurance goes one step further 
and adds a significant factor to both 
sides of the picture, to-wit, cash. In life 
insurance we do not distribute income, 
or principal, in bonds or stocks or mort 
gages or real estate, but in cash. That 
is one of the special features and great 
advantages of a life insurance estate that 
must not be overlooked. Life insurance 
meets its obligations and undertakings 
promptly and in cash. 


(To be continued) 
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Committees Named for 
New Jersey Association 


ACTIVE SEASON IS EXPECTED 





Life Underwriters Plan Membership 
Drive and Sales Congress on 
Program for Year 





The Life Underwriters Association of 
Northern New Jersey in planning for one 
of the most active seasons in the history 
of the organization has announced the 
members of the standing committees for 
the ensuing year. The association pro- 
gram includes among other plans an in- 
tensive drive to raise the membership to 
300 by the end of the fiscal year on June 
30, 1935. More than seventy-five new 
names were added to the roles during 
the past year. ; d 

Furthermore to aid the life under- 
writer in his production a number of 
prominent insurance executives and lead- 
ing general agents are being lined up as 
speakers for the luncheon meetings of 
the association with subjects of timely 
interest. Another feature of the 1934-35 
season will be the annual sales congress. 
The attendance at this one day meeting 
has increased each year since its incep- 
tion and it is expected that the 1935 
sales congress will be the largest ever 
held in Newark. 

The committees named to assist with 
these plans are as follows: 


Committees Appointed 


Luncheon and entertainment: William 
H. Kee, Mutual Life, Chairman; Lloyd 
D. Harrison, Phoenix Mutual; William 
W. Banton, Connecticut Mutual; George 
J. Ainbinder, Continental American; 
Thomas M. Searles, State Mutual. 

Membership: Louis G. Rude, Mutual 
Benefit, Chairman; Ernest D. Finch, Jr., 
Guardian Life; J. Stanley Dey, Connec- 
ticut Mutual; Otto L. Carstens, Trav- 
elers; John J. Keller, Equitable Life. 

Speakers: Thomas J. Wheaton, Pru- 
dential Life, Chairman; Charles J. 
Schmitz, Provident Mutual; Howard C. 
Lawrence, Lincoln National; William S. 
Vogel, Columbian National; Fred Lieb- 
erich, Jr., State Mutual. 

Publicity: J. Bruce MacWhinney, John 
Hancock, Chairman; Saul Vortrefflich, 
Prudential; W. Reginald Baker, Mutual 
Life; Clarence L. Fritz, Acacia Mutual; 
George Gold, Connecticut Mutual. 

Legislative: George T. Stout, Travel- 
ers, Chairman; Alvin R. Metcalfe, Na- 
tional Life of Vermont; Otto J. Hebel, 
Berkshire Life; Wilson H. Kierstead, 
Home Life; Charles E. Hooper, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual. 

Education: Lloyd D. Harrison, 
Phoenix Mutual, Chairman; Louis G. 
Rude, Mutual Benefit; Arthur G. Derr, 
Aetna Life; Ernest C. Hoy, Sun Life; 
John Gibbs, Penn Mutual. 


Finish Five Years of Work 
On Canadian Uniform Act 


After five years of work the special 
conference committee of the Association 
of Superintendents of Insurance of the 
Provinces of Canada has come near the 
accomplishment of its task, and the re- 
cent St. John convention heard what was 
probably the last report of the commit- 
tee as an active body. The committee 
has been hearing year after year pro- 
posed amendments to the Uniform Life 
Insurance Act. Proposals have been ac- 
cepted, rejected, revised and modified. 

his year over fifty amendments were 
finally approved. They are now being 
Printed and distributed to the provinces. 
If within two months after distribution 
not more than two provincial represent- 
atives object the act will be submitted to 
all provincial governments for enactment 
Subject to proclamation. It is asked that 
since not all provinces will be able to 
consider the bill at the next session no 
Province bring the act into force imme- 
diately but wait favorable action by other 
Provinces not later than 1936. 
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Academic Life insurance instruction 


Authoritative sales counsel 
Freedom from detail 
Enjoyable associations 
Ample office facilities 
Famous location 
Prominent agency staff 
Modern surroundings 


Unique service 


Prestige of The Northwestern Mutual Life 


RECHT & KUTCHER 


EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 











General Agents for the 
Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 
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“a billion dollar stale” 


Connecticut Mutual To 
Make Dividend Increase 


J. L. LOOMIS EXPLAINS REASONS 





Favorable Mortality and Control of Ex- 
penses Factors; Younger Ages and 
Older Policies Favored 





A dividend increase of about 10% for 
1935 is planned by The Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company and pre- 
liminary calculations are being made on 
that basis. President James Lee Loomis, 
in making this announcement, says: 

“A period of economic readjustment 
has its effect on the earnings of most 
corporations. The present is a time 
when it is not possible to see very far 
ahead; a time, therefore, when good 
judgment dictates conservatism devoid 
of unreasoning fear. 

“It appears from results so far that 
the company will have a favorable mor- 
tality this year. Expenses have been 
kept well under control. On the other 
hand, the rate of earnings from the in- 
vestment of the policy reserves and 
other funds will be not quite as favor- 
able as last year. There are, and will 
be, some further capital losses to be 
taken by the company. 

“It is a recognized principle in life in- 
surance conducted on the mutual plan to 
distribute earnings as they accrue, so far 
as is consistent with security. From the 
practical standpoint, it is desirable to 
carry out this principle without too great 
fluctuation in the dividend scale from 
year to year. 

Board of Directors Preliminary 
Calculations 

“Under the company’s charter the divi- 
dend is not voted until the first meeting 
of the Board of Directors in January. 
They have authorized, however, prelim- 
inary calculations for the dividend ap- 
portionment in 1935 on the following 
basis: 

1. Interest to be credited in 1935 on 
dividends left to accumulate, and on 
funds left in the hands of the company 
pursuant to the Optional Settlement pro- 
visions, to be at the rate of 44%; 

2. Interest to be credited in 1935 on 
monies deposited with the company to 
pay future premiums to be at the rate 
of 4%; 

3. Dividends on policies in force to be 
in accordance with the formula as rec- 
ommended by the Actuary. 

“The basis for next year will result in 
an increase of about 10% in the total 
distribution. The younger ages at issue 
are somewhat favored as compared with 
the older ages at issue. The increase in 
dividends is greater, relatively, on poli- 
cies of longer duration, on which, dur- 
ing the past two years, the rate had been 
reduced more proportionately than on 
policies of shorter duration.” 





ACACIA WINS NATIONAL AWARD 

The Acacia Mutual Life for the third 
time has been named as one of the fifty 
direct mail leaders in this country and 
Canada by the Direct Mail Advertising 
Association, Inc. The object of the ad- 
vertising campaign of the Acacia Mutual 
was to swing the whole organization into 
accelerated action in honor of its presi- 
dent’s fortieth anniversary with the com- 
pany. The result was that $13,502,695 
new paid-for business was put on the 
books and in addition $5,926,101 of lapsed 
business was reinstated—an 11% increase 
over the record for the corresponding 
period of the previous year. Acacia has 
won the national direct mail advertising 


award in 1931, 1933 and 193. 





PHILADELPHIA ASSOCIATES 

M. Milton Sobel and Harry G. Rem- 
ington have been appointed associate 
managers of the Berkshire Life Phila- 
delphia agency by Everett H. Plummer, 
general agent in that city. Six years 


ago this week the two men together 
joined the Home Life in Philadelphia for 
their first insurance experience. Last 
May Mr. Remington left the Home to 
join Sigourney Mellor & Co. 
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WALTER W. HEAD 
October is W. W. Head month for the 


General American Life field forces, in 
honor of the company’s president. 





Alexander-Warshauer Form 
Guardian Agency in Brooklyn 


The Alexander-Warshauer agency of 
the Guardian Life has been formed in 
Brooklyn with headquarters at 16 Court 
Street as the result of a partnership en- 
tered into by Paul Alexander and Jack 
Both men for several years 
producers in 


Warshauer. 
have been 
Brooklyn. 

Mr. Alexander has headed the Guard- 
ian Life’s Brooklyn agency since its es- 
tablishment fifteen years ago and under 
his management the agency has ranked 
among the leaders of the company. Mr. 
Warshauer entered life insurance ten 
years ago and in recent years was man- 
ager of an agency for the Brooklyn Na- 
tional. 

In 1927 Mr. Warshauer was the sub- 
ject of one of Bob Ripley’s famous “Be- 
lieve It or Not” cartoons when he estab- 
lished a record by writing 262 applica- 
tions for life insurance on as many lives 
in a single day. 


outstanding 





DR. VERNE STEWART SPEAKER 





E. A. Woods Agency Now Using His 
Psychological Tests in Re- 
cruiting Agents 

Dr. Verne Stewart of Los Angeles ad- 
dressed the regular monthly meeting of 
the unit and district managers of the 
E. A. Woods agency, Equitable Society, 
Pittsburgh, in session at the Nittany 
Lion Inn, State College, Pa., last month. 
Following the theme of the meeting, 
“Recruiting,” Dr. Stewart presented his 
ideas on using special psychological tests 
for measuring prospective life underwrit- 
ers. 

The Woods agency plans to incorpo- 
rate these tests as a part of its routine 
in the selection of agents and at the 
present time is using them in two rural 
and two urban units in order to make a 
test of the plan. 

One week prior to the conference all 
managers were required to read Dr. 
Stewart’s book entitled “The Use and 
Value of Special Tests in the Selection 
of Life Underwriters.” The subject was 
thoroughly discussed at the conference. 

At the meeting it was announced that 
Miss Dorothy Paulin of Pittsburgh has 
been appointed a unit manager with the 
idea of forming a women’s unit. 
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Columbian Nat’! Appoints 
John W. Hewitt in Rochester 


John W. Hewitt has been appointed 
general agent for the Columbian Nation- 
al Life in Rochester, a city where he has 
for some years represented the National 
Life of Vermont as an agent. Until re- 
cently the Columbian National’s general 
agent in Rochester has been William J. 
Hunt, who had been connected wi‘h the 
company since 1917. On July 1 of this 
year, however, Mr. Hunt was appointed 
postmaster of the city. He had been 
Democratic county chairman for Monroe 
County for seven years. 

Mr. Hewitt began his life insurance 
career in 1923 as a special agent of the 
Mutual Benefit Life. After some years 
with that company he joined the Na- 
tional Life of Vermont and was with that 
organization until his new appointment. 





Stormfeltz General Agent For 


Provident Mutual in Delaware 

William B. Stormfeltz, who has been 
with the Provident Mutual for thirteen 
years, has been named general agent for 
that company in Delaware with head- 
quarters at 2000 DuPont Building, Wil- 
The Delaware agency 
shown a decided improvement during the 
present year, recording a gain of 30% 
during the first eight months compared 
with the same period in 1933. 

Mr. Stormfeltz entered the Loder 
agency in Philadelphia as a special agent 
in 1921 following his graduation from the 
University of Pennsylvania. In 1927 he 
was appointed cashier of that agency and 
in 1930 he was made office manager and 
field assistant. The Loder agency is the 
largest unit among the Provident Mu- 
tual’s agencies. Mr. Stormfeltz took 
over his new duties October 1. 


mington. has 


Actuary Promoted 





RICHARD J. LEARSON 


Richard J. Learson has been elected 
an associate actuary of the Western and 
Southern Life. Mr. Learson was educat- 
ed at the Boston Latin School and Har- 
vard College, graduating from the latter 
with a degree in mathematics in 1926. 
His life insurance career began in the 
actuarial department of another life in- 
surance company immediately after grad- 
uation and he remained with that organ- 
ization until January, 1931, when he 
joined the Western and Southern as an 
assistant actuary. Mr. Learson is an as- 
sociate member of the Actuarial Society 
of American and the American Institute 
of Actuaries by examination. 





Ludger L. French has been appointed 
brokerage manager of the St. Louis of- 
fice of the New England Mutual Life. 
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“JUNIOR PREMIUM GUARANTOR” 
MAKES BOW! 








In the new Junior Premium Guarantor, Guardian Agents 


have an effective means of increasing interest in, and facili- 


tating the sale of, insurance on the lives of the junior partners 


in the home—sons and daughters ten years of age and older. 


Guardian men and women tell us that the contract is a 


winner. It helps close sales . . . it adds commission dollars. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Established 1860 


50 UNION SQUARE 


NEW YORK CITY 
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ACACIA CLUB BY-LAWS WRITTEy 





William Montgomery Quality Club, New 
Organization of Company, Adds to 
Qualification Rules 
The William Montgomery Quality 
Club of the Acacia Mutual Life, whic) 
was formed during the early part of this 
year at the company’s regional conyep. 
tions in various parts of the country 
announced this week a set of by-law: 
covering membership qualifications, cop. 
tinuance of membership and club of. 

ficers. 

The club at its formation was based 
on the idea that credits be given for net 
new business—that is, the net paid-for 
business minus business that lapses hp. 
fore two full year premiums have beep 
paid. Quality business is considered 
business of which at least 75% is kept 
in force for the first two years. Ap 
agent must qualify every six months to 
retain membership. 

According to the new by-laws an 
agent to qualify must produce $50,000 in 
net new quality business in a contract 
semester of six months. For agents 
more than 60 years old the requirement 
is reduced to $35,000 and for agents past 
age 65 the requirement is reduced to 
$20,000. 

The club is named in honor of the 
president of the company. 


NORWEGIAN SWEDISH BUSINESS 











Die Versicherung Analyzes Life Insur. 
ance Figures for Those Two Scan- 
dinavian Countries 


Die Versicherung, Austrian insurance 
magazine, recently analyzed life insur- 
ance holdings in Norway and Sweden 
as follows: 

Norway’s population is 2,817,124. The 
life insurance in force in the country at 
the end of 1933 amounted to 1,817,300,00 
crowns, as against 1,847,700,000 at the 
end of 1932, 100 crowns being equal to 
U. S. $25.20. Annuities have increased 
by 3,500,000 crowns during 1933 and now 
amount to 32,000,000. Premium income 
and interest income from _ investments 
amounted to 98,000,000 (61,000,000 in 
1932); death payments to a little less 
than 9,000,000 (9,000,000 in 1932); ma- 
tured policies to 13,140,000 (11,500,000), 
annuities to 5,200,000 (4,780,000) ; surren- 
ders to 8,600,000 (8,040,000); reserves to 
596,000,000 and total assets to over 6%,- 
000,000 (against 306,000,000 in 1923). 

Sweden has a population of 6,190,364. 
Its currency, the crown, is at present 
rated at U. S. $25.85 per 100 crowns. At 
the end of 1933 life insurance in force is 
reported at 4,495,000,000 crowns (4,394- 
500,000) ; Premium income at 195,600,000 
and income from investments 87,400,00 
(83,400,000). There were 79,400,000 crowns 
paid out to assured (80,000,000 in 1932). 
Reserves amounted to 1,250,000,000 (1, 
424,000,000) and total assets to 1,901,000,- 
000 (1,801,000,000). 


FINAL CANADA LIFE MEET 


A three-day convention of Canada Life 
club members from the Maritimes wound 
up the 1934 series of meetings of the 
company’s production clubs, the Quar- 
ter-Million and Century. R. G. McDon- 
ald, superintendent, and J. Gordon 
Beatty, assistant actuary, were the 
chairmen and the place was the Algon- 
quin Hotel at St. Andrews-by-the-Sea, 
New Brunswick, famous Canadian sea- 
side resort. 











STOLL MADE CO-MANAGER 

Ben Stoll has been made joint man- 
ager at Montgomery, Ala., with C. B 
Brown for the Guardian Life of Amet- 
ica. Mr. Stoll is a native of that city 
and has been in life insurance severa 
years. Mr. Brown has represented the 
Guardian in Montgomery for almost 
twenty years. 


DUNSMORE UP TO LAST YEAR 

The W. J. Dunsmore agency of the 
Equitable Society in New York has paid 
for almost as much premiums so far this 
year as in all of 1933. 
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STOP ARGUING! 


ABOUT HOW MUCH YOU SPEND. 


About ninety per cent of all domestic discord is about money. 
"Where's the money going to come from?" and "Where does it go?" 


It's an endless argument because expenses are endless unless they are controlled. With so many 
wants and desires and ways to spend money it is futile to argue about this or that expense. 


The wise plan is to 


AGREE 


on how much you can SAVE. 


A nest egg for the rainy day is the best foundation for peace in the family. There is no better 
stabilizer of family expenses than a plan of regular savings. When savings are placed first other ex- 
penses come under control. 


The best spenders are those who save, because they spend wisely. Those who don't save are not 
even good spenders. They don't get their money's worth because those who don't realize the value of 
money don't get value for their money. 


There is no end to spending until you make a start towards saving. 
The way to save is to save; the way to start is to start; 


THE TIME TO START IS NOW! 


The secret of successful saving is a definite plan that requires regular deposits. Agree on the 
amount you want to save—say, for example, $10,000, at age 60. Take out a Western and Southern 
Endowment for $10,000 at age 60. 


All right. If you are 35 years old, that will take an annual deposit of $322.90, and at age 60 your 
$10,000 will be there for you. If you don't live that long the full amount will be paid to your beneficiary 
immediately. No other savings plan but life insurance gives you that guarantee. 


You CAN'T Do Better With Your Money 


The Western and Southern Life Insurance Company 
CINCINNATI 
CHARLES F. WILLIAMS, President 


A Human Institution Serving Human Needs 




























Henry H. Putnam Talks 
Of Publicity Men’s Duty 


ADDRESS OF I. A. C. PRESIDENT 





Conference Should Fight Battle of 
Agents of Licensed Companies; Com- 
ments on Highway Accident Toll 





In his annual address as president of 
the Insurance Advertising Conference 
President H. H. Putnam said that the 
three subjects which have been of most 
concern to the Conference administra- 





Bachrach 


HENRY H. PUTNAM 

tion during the past year have been 
highway safety (the necessity of reduc- 
ing number of fatalities and casualties 
from motor car accidents) unauthorized 
operation of insurance and Financial In- 
dependence Week. 

Highway Safety 

About highway safety he said: 

“The I. A. C. has been interested in 
this for a number of years; in fact, I 
think it was one of the first organiza- 
tions to take up the campaign against 
the advertising of speed rather than 
safety by automobile manufacturers and 
dealers. Chairman Harry Warner will 
make a special report on the work of 
this committee during the past year. 

“In excess of 30,000 lives are lost in 
this country every year through auto- 
mobile accidents and more than a million 
people are injured to a greater or less 
degree. 

“The expense of enforcement of rules 
or regulations to reduce these casualties 
should be paid by each state out of the 
surplus revenues accruing from automo- 
bile and registration license fees. This 
is a problem which concerns the people 
as a whole and particularly those of us 
who operate automobiles. It would seem 
that the money we pay into the various 
states for license fees should be devoted 
to safety work.” 

Unlicensed Companies and Advertising 

Discussing unlicensed companies and 
advertisers he said: 

“You will recall that at our last con- 
ference we commended the activities and 
actions of the various state insurance 
departments towards the passage of laws 
prohibiting the advertising of unlicensed 
companies in magazines, newspapers, ra- 
dio and other mediums, and also those 
state departments which called to the 
attention of the United States Post- 
master the incongruity of permitting the 
use of the mails to companies in states 
in which they had not been licensed. 
Owing to the increased activities of com- 
panies making a practice of doing an 
unlicensed business in various states, the 
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question has grown in importance and 
has perforce engaged the attention of 
the present administration of the I. A. C., 
thus resulting not only in further action 
by the states, both in the matter of ad- 
vertising and in the use of the mails, but 
has also resulted in the significant de- 
cision by some leading magazines not to 
accept the advertisements of companies 
doing an unlicensed business. 

“It has seemed to be our business as 
publicity men to fight this battle in sup- 
port of the agents representing the duly 
licensed companies. Acting upon the 
vote of the Executive Committee your 
president addressed a letter to the Com- 
mittee on Unauthorized Insurance of the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners, outlining the position of the 
Insurance Advertising Conference in this 
matter. Copies of this letter were sent 
to all members of the Conference.” 


F.I. W. 


Discussing Financial Independence 
Week President Putnam made a plea 
for the Conference to assist the 1935 
campaign of the Association of Life 
Agency Officers’ committee with frank 
suggestions at the proper time. 

He said members of the Executive 
Committee had asked that attention of 
the Association of National Advertisers 
be called to an editorial which appeared 
in “Printed Salesmanship” requesting 
that the Association consider the advis- 
ability of appointing a special committee 
to look into the matter of business and 
trade publications and make a report 
upon their value, circulation, etc., for 
the general benefit of members. 

Mr. Putnam read the resolution which 
was adopted by the Conference in May 
in eulogy of the late Chauncey S. S. 
Miller, advertising manager of the North 
sritish & Mercantile. 


Exchanging Information 


He concluded with the following state- 
ment about exchanging information: 

“One of the good features of our or- 
ganization is the mutual confidence es- 
tablished as a basis of correspondence 
with each other about business propo- 
sitions presented. It is easy, as you 
know, to get a wrong impression of what 
our fellow advertising men are doing, 
without corresponding with them and 
getting actual facts. I think our mem- 
bers should do more of this.” 





Insurance Advertising Conference at Rye, N. Y. 





Merle Thorpe Finds 
Paradox on Insurance 


DISCUSSES ITS 


Many Who Benefit Greatly by Institu- 
tion Fail to Appreciate Financial 
System Under Which It Grew 


ADVERTISING 








The paradox whereby many of the 
people who benefit by life insurance are 
willing to verbally attack the financial 
system under which insurance has grown 
to its present strength was discussed by 
Merle Thorpe, editor of Nation’s Busi- 
ness, at the Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference in Rye, N. Y., this week. Mr. 
Thorpe denounced the increasing ten- 
dency toward irresponsibility, to shove 
responsibility onto other shoulders, which 
he said was dangerous doctrine to the 
American spirit and to insurance, which 
he called one of the chief manifestations 
of that independent spirit. 

“While millions accept the American 
institution of insurance, many of them 
today attack the system which makes it 
possible. It is widely used, yet the sys- 
tem of which it is an integral part, and 
upon which it must depend for its very 
existence, capitalism, is discredited and 
under attack by those same believers in, 
and users of, the institution of insur- 


ance. That is the amazing paradox. 
“Why the paradox? It has come 
about, for one thing, by our over- 


emphasis in the past upon the humani- 
tarian and social benefits of insurance. 
Perhaps it was not necessary then to 
educate the public as to its economic 
aspect. Personally, I think it is unfor- 
tunate that most people associate life in- 
surance with death. The depression has 
done a part of your educational work 
for you. It has taught a good many of 
us that most of our investments, life 
insurance excepted, were not market- 
able at a reasonable valuation. That is 
progress of a sort, a sweet use of ad- 
versity. But it is doubtful if many of 
the sixty-three million policyholders 
made that discovery. And those who did 
quite likely did not have its significance 
impressed upon them. They did not see 
the insurance company as a legitimate 
competitor for their investment dollar, 
with the banker and the stockbroker. It 


National Ad Experts Discuss Costs 


N.R.A. Code Restrictions Featured in A.T. Falk Talk; A. E. 
Haase Gives Ideas on Appropriations, With Broad- 
cast Advertising Given by A. W. Lehman 


Three national advertising authorities 
on the program gave the convention of 
the Insurance Advertising Conference at 
Rye, N. Y., this week added distinction. 
They were A. W. Lehman, association 
of National Advertisers; Alfred T. Falk, 
director, bureau of research and educa- 
tion, Advertising Federation of America, 
and Albert E. Haase, also of the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers. 


Presenting a thoughtful talk on “Ad- 
vertising and the Economy of Scarcity” 
Mr. Falk centered his remarks on cer- 
tain features in the administration of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act. He 
noted that a definite effort is made to 
restrict the production of commodities 
to the volume which is being consumed 
by current demand; that the codes 
frankly restrain competition among pro- 
ducers and dealers, and persuade busi- 
ness houses to look to higher prices for 
making profits rather than to increasing 
their volume of sales. “Many of the 
NRA codes contain specific provisions to 





bring about this change in objective,” 
he said. The speaker then emphasized: 
Exploring New Fields 

“In order to obtain a more equitable 
distribution of wealth, we are engaged in 
a tremendous effort to divide among all 
employed and unemployed workers the 
amount of work now available. By 
shortening hours and raising rates of 
pay, this program aims at giving every- 
one an adequate wage from the produc- 
tion of the greatly reduced amount of 
goods needed to supply the present con- 
sumption requirements. This necessarily 
raises the costs of manufacture, and the 
NRA codes are designed to enable man- 
ufacturers to raise prices sufficiently to 
cover the higher costs and to make a 
profit besides. 

“No one can question the humanitarian 
motives behind such a program. The 
most direct way to relieve economic dis- 
tress is to require those who have pur- 
chasing power to share it with those 
who have none. As an emergency meas- 
ure this share-the-work plan is eminent- 


(Continued on Page 36) 


——<——_ 


R. G. Richards On Work Of 
Frontier Safety Committe, 


Activities of the frontier safety com, 
mittee of the Insurance Advertising Cop. 
ference, which works in conjunction with 
the Life Advertisers Association, were 
reported upon at the meeting held at 
Rye, N. Y., this week by Robert c 
Richards, advertising manager of the 
Atlantic Life of Richmond. 

In several instances during the yea 
the watchfulness of the committee has 
resulted in subduing unjust criticisms of 
the insurance business and in elimina. 
ing cartoons and quips which might holj 
it up to ridicule. There was also oera. 
sion to express appreciation of favorable 
treatment of insurance in newspapers 
and magazines. 








et 


all comes of our saying to them ‘pro- 
tect’ and nothing but ‘protect.’” 


Fallacy of Government Spending 


On the subject of present governmen 
spending of tax monies Mr. Thorpe said: 

“The state of public thinking today, as 
never before, demands a new chapter in 
bold-face type, a chapter that will ex. 
plain the role of life insurance compa- 
nies as unofficial reconstruction finance 
corporation; that life insurance dollars 
support the fundamental economic needs 
of American life. This basic economic 
fact is under fire everywhere and from 
unsuspected quarters. The agitation js 
bringing about a change, in that the 
savings of the people, instead of going 
into creative enterprise that make for 
continuous employment of labor, are d- 
verted to government and expended upon 
non-creative enterprise and upon prod- 
ucts which enter into competition with 
the people themselves.” 





Praises Insurance Press 





L. L. Montgomery Says These News- 
papers Raise Tone by Presenting 
Best Insurance Thought, Ideas 

and Education 


L. L. Montgomery, New York life in- 
surance sales consultant, was one of the 
principal speakers at the Insurance A¢- 
vertising Conference convention at the 
Westchester Country Club, Rye, N. Y, 
this week. He thought that photographs 
should be used in insurance ‘advertising 
much more than they are. A photograph 


increases the operation of believing. It 
shows the situation as it actually exists 
The advances expected in life insurance 
advertising will cause more emphasis to 
be placed upon the proper selection and 
training of agents. The public will de- 
mand a more intelligent understanding 
of their problems on the part of agents 
because of the influence of advertising 
in showing how proper plans will help in 
achieving the better things of life. Ad 
vertising in the future will stress the 
professional value of the agent’s service 
more and more when there are mort 
professionally trained agents than there 
are today. 

Insurance is the highest form of social 
service and should be advertised as such. 
He did not think that the Roosevelt 
social insurance program will be harmful 
to life insurance producers. On_ the 
other hand, he thought it would bk 
helpful. He felt that trade papers 
should not be judged by dollar and cents 
return from advertising, and he called 
attention to the manner in which they 
have elevated the tone of insurance by 
presenting to the insurance reading pu 
lic the best thoughts of insurance met, 
including their suggestions, their plams 
their ideas, their inspirational and edt 
cational ideas. 
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G. W. Skilton Re-elected 
President of L. O. M. A. 


At the annual conference of the Life 
Ofice Management Association in Hart- 
ford this week, George W. Skilton, 


comptroller, Connecticut General Life, 
was re-elected president of the associa- 
_ ar A. Hardwick, vice-president 
and comptroller, Penn Mutual, was elect- 
ed first vice-president, and Richard Bois- 
gard, vice-president and actuary, Nation- 
al Guardian Life of Madison, Wis., was 
elected second vice-president. 

The new directors elected were James 
B. Slimmon, secretary, Aetna Life, and 
William Hagerman, comptroller, Minne- 
sota Mutual. 





Management of a Business 


Can Be Measured, Says Hopf 


Measuring management in life insur- 
ance was the subject of a talk made by 
Harry Arthur Hopf, president of H. A. 
Hopf & Co., managing engineers, New 
York, before the Life Office Management 
Association in Hartford this week. 

Bringing the sciences of statistics and 
accounting to his aid Mr. Hopf demon- 
strated how the management of a busi- 
ness can be subjected to measurement. 
He used as his basic material the busi- 
ness and personnel data of ten repre- 
sentative mutual life insurance compan- 
ies from 1906 to date. He showed that 
for every company there exists an op- 
timal or most favorable area of opera- 
tion. For insurance companies this is 
the area in which net costs to the policy- 
holders are at a minimum. Until a com- 
pany reaches the lower limit of this area 
and after it exceeds the upper limit, pol- 
icyholders must pay more for the protec- 
tion they receive. 

Another measure the use of which Mr. 
Hopf urged upon his audience was the 
ratio of operating expense to the actu- 
arial net premium fund. Mr. Hopf cited 
the case of one company which has at- 
tained a ratio of less than $20, the lowest 
figure he has found as the result of an- 
alyses of over thirty representative com- 
panies. For the ten companies exhaust- 
ively studied by Mr. Hopf this ratio 
ranged from $30 in 1906 to slightly under 
$25 in 1932. In 1933 it rose to $26.28. 

Measurement of the type advocated by 
Mr. Hopf, he said, makes possible the 
application of standards to the operation 
of a business and thus tends to produce 
improved results. Without such stand- 
ards management is handicapped, partic- 
ularly in the face of the rapidly changing 
business conditions of the day. 

On the personnel side Mr. Hopf has 
brought forth some illuminating facts. 
After stating that the average age of the 
430 executives who have served the ten 
companies studied by him from 1906 to 
date was between 52 and 53, he pointed 
out that the traditional belief that as 
executives grow older the value of their 
contribution to management increases is 
not substantiated by the facts. Indeed, 
the presence of younger executives seems 
to redound more favorably upon com- 
pany accomplishment. Experience, too, 
beyond a certain essential minimum, was 
shown by Mr. Hopf to be of no particu- 
lar advantage. 

At the same time Mr. Hopf indicated 
that greater benefits accrue to the com- 
panies that develop their own executives 
than to those that draw their executives 
from other fields. In connection with 
his Study of the presidents of the com- 
panies analyzed, he showed that the most 
Successful companies were those which 
chose their presidents from their own 
ranks. Only five of the presidents so 
chosen, however, had started in the low- 
est capacities of company service, the re- 
mainder joining the companies as junior 
executives. 





MONTANA LIFE GAIN 


. The Montana Life had a 63% increase 
mm paid business in August over that 


month a year ago. 





L.O.M. A. Opens Headquarters Here; 
Frank L. Rowland Executive Secretary 


The plan for reorganizing the Life 
Office Management Association and set- 
ting up a permanent staff and headquar- 
ters in New York was approved at the 
annual conference in Hartford this week. 
The executive offices of the association 
hereafter will be at 110 East 42nd Street 
with Frank L. Rowland as executive sec- 
retary in charge of staff activities. Mr. 
Rowland will be assisted in his execu- 
tive duties by L. R. Woodard as asso- 
ciate secretary and Casper K. Blackburn 
as educational secretary. 

Mr. Rowland has for the past eleven 
years been an administrative officer of 
the Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., serving as secretary and director of 
that company since 1927. He resigns 
these posts to head the L. O. M. A. staff. 

Mr. Rowland was graduated from the 
University of Michigan in 1914 with the 
degree of A. B. followed by special work 
in business administration at Johns Hop- 
kins University. His business experi- 
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One Contract for One Premium 


General Agency contracts available at Bangor, Me.; Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Toledo, Ohio; Erie, Penna.; Harrisburg, Penna.; Altoona, Penna.; 
Williamsport, Penna.; and Detroit, Michigan. 

Inquire 
UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
United Life Building 
Concord, New Hampshire 
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FRANK L. ROWLAND 


ence, prior to entering the insurance 
field, consisted of office methods work, 
Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Co.; 
assistant auditor, Public Service Electric 
Co. (New Jersey); traveling auditor, B. 
F. Goodrich Co., and a financial officer 
of a large New England manufacturing 
Co. He participated in the organization 
and is a past president of the National 
Office Management Association. He is a 
past vice-president (office management 
division) of the American Management 
Association and has been secretary of 
the Life Office Management Association 
since its organization in 1924. 


L. R. Woodard was graduated from 
the College of Business Administration, 
Ohio State University, in 1923, followed 
by special work at Columbia University. 
His past experience includes teaching of 
mathematics in high school, accounting 
work in the Union Trust of Cleveland 
and a member of the field staff of the 
U. S. Government Personnel Classifica- 
tion Board. Since 1928 he has been de- 
voting his full time to the association’s 
activities in the capacity of associate sec- 
retary and editor of proceedings and re- 
ports. 

Casper K. Blackburn, educational sec- 
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CASPER K. BLACKBURN 


retary, is the son of the late Thos. W. 
Blackburn, who for many years was sec- 
retary of the American Life Convention. 
He attended University of Nebraska, 
Dartmouth College and was graduated 
from the U. S. Naval Academy at An- 
napolis in 1916. In 1920 he retired from 
the Navy to enter the actuarial depart- 
ment of the Travelers. In 1923 he be- 
came actuary of the Prairie Life of Oma- 
ha. Later he opened a general insurance 
office in Omaha, remaining in that work 
until 1932. Desiring to enter educational 
work he enrolled at Columbia University 
and received an M. A. degree in educa- 
tion in 1933. He is at present command- 
ant of the Illinois Military School in 
Abingdon, IIl. 





EXCEEDS 1933 PAID-FOR 

The Russell Simons agency of the 
Home Life in New York in nine months 
of 1934 has exceeded its 1934 paid-for 
production, and the objective for the 
next three months is a 50% increase over 
last year’s figure. A football contest is 
expected to stimulate production. 

General Agent Simons on September 1 
completed his twenty-fifth year as gen- 
eral agent. He was twenty-nine years 
with the company on August 1. W. F. 
Watts, veteran agent, has also observed 
his silver anniversary and he was dined 
at the Bankers Club to honor this mile- 
stone. 








Maximum Annuity Limits 


Shown in Committee Report 


A valuable report on home office 
methods of handling annuities and sup- 
plementary contracts was presented to 
the Life Office Management Association 
at its meeting in Hartford this week by 
Richard S. Rust, secretary of the Union 
Central Life, who is chairman of the 
committee. The other members are 
Henry H. Jackson, actuary, National of 
Vermont, and Franklin H. Searle, assist- 
ant secretary Connecticut Mutual. 

Accompanying the report was the re- 
sults of a questionnaire on the subject. 
Of particular general interest at this 
time is the maximum limits of compa- 
nies. That there is plenty of opportu- 
nity to place annuities is shown in the 
following tabulation of maximum limits. 


SINGLE PREMIUM 

No. Co.’s Maximum 
a a Aer aaa as No limit 
SS ee ee $25,000 
Re ae pares 30,000 
RT ee ae mea 50,000 
| BRE eRe ae eS 75,000 
ec ccalcathla een 100,000 
Baa diacwan ghar OeKS 200,000 
EE Bo a 250,000 
Pa ee er 300,000 
Te 400,000 

Amount which will 
provide an 
annuity of 
ES eer eee 


per annum 


. Ce eee $1,000 


per month 


A ere Not stated 
ANNUAL PREMIUMS 
No. Cos Maximum 
ape DEE, a ee No limit or con- 
sider cases on 
individual merit 
Sates EE er ere ,000 
ae eee 2,500 
eR Nd ad ag 3,000 
: SE ee pete 5,000 
Amount which will 
provide an 
annuity of 
Wd. eta wenn eee $1,000 
per month 
nwa Pea oneiaieedis varies 
with age 
Mab aneetaadee moka Not stated 





Persistency Figures 


(Continued from Page 3) 


quite comparable to the Bureau rate be- 
cause slightly more than two years have 
elapsed, although I think we must agree 
that the higher trend of termination on 
the replaced business is unmistakable. 

I shall not bother to read all of the 
term figures for Company G except to 
note that on strictly term plans 61.90% 
by number and 63.14% by volume were 
no longer in force on June 30, 1934. 

We obtained figures from Company H 
for the full year 1933. This company you 
will note seems to be running a some- 
what lower ratio of replaced business 
within the company than would be indi- 
cated by the figures for Companies A 
and G. 

This is rather typical since Company 
H has always had a splendid persistency 
rate for their general business and a 
good deal of their old coverage tends to 
run to higher premium plans, also the 
issues are more recent. 

Company H had a total of 184 policies 
for $1,696,600 replacing their own busi- 
ness during the year 1933. Of this total 
155 policies for $1,382,100 or 81.46% by 
volume and 84.24% by number were still 
in force on June 30, 1934. 

Only twenty-nine policies for $314,500 


or 15.76% by number and 18.54% by vol- 
une had elapsed and this compares very 
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favorably indeed with Company H Bu- 
reau lapse rate for the first six months 
of 1934 of 17%. 

Of the total replaced business 33.15% 
by number and 42.56% by volume was 
term and 18.03% by number and 21.54% 
by volume of the term business was no 
longer in force, another indication that 
term insurance runs to high lapse rates. 


Company H Has Good Results 


It should be noted that although the 
persistency of the replaced business in 
Company H compares favorably with the 
Bureau lapse rate for the first six 
months of 1934, it would be necessary to 
add the terminations up to June 30, 1935, 
in order to obtain a comparable rate and 
this would probably be just about double 
their Bureau rate a year from now if 
past experience is any criterion. 

Company H discourages the rewriting 
of their own business in an aggressive 
way and undoubtedly this is a factor in 
giving them a favorable persistency rate 
on their replaced business. It would be 
very interesting for a subsequent con- 
servation committee to run through the 
figures of Company H as of June 30, 
1935, to get the termination as of that 
date and then compare the results with 
the Bureau lapse rate for the first half 
of 1935. 


Summary 


The figures so far obtained would seem 
to indicate a definite and unmistakable 
trend toward very high termination rates 
for replaced business, whether inter- 
company or intra-company. 

It would seem good business for each 
company to know pretty accurately how 
much of its own business represents re- 
written insurance in their own company 
and how much they are rewriting of 
other companies’ business, because it 
seems apparent that regardless of the 
rightness or wrongness of the procedure, 
this type of business tends very definitely 
to a high lapse ratio. It is perfectly pos- 
sible for an individual company to have 
a lapse rate on that particular type of 
business which is only moderately higher 
than their normal rate, but it is neces- 
sary to know the facts to do it. 


Control Is an Important Problem 


There seems to be no debating the 
question that the control of rewritten 
business is a tremendous problem. Much 
can be done by educating agents and 
possibly policyholders but we wish to 
reiterate that companies who have not 
analyzed their rewritten business on the 
basis of amount and persistency may be 
due for a rude awakening. 


It is hoped that the data which has 
been used for this report will be further 
developed by the conservation committee 
next year. It would be a simple matter, 
since the information is tabulated by in- 
dividual policies, to go back over the 
ground as of June 30, 1935, and deter- 
mine how much more of the business, 
which was rewritten in the three com- 
panies analyzed, has gone off the books. 
If for instance it was found that 75% 
or 80% of the rewritten business within 
the company had gone off the books 
within three years, it would certainly be 
of interest to the companies concerned 
and probably all of us in the association. 

It seems to us that this group is pri- 
marily concerned with facts and not 
company policies. No doubt the agency 
departments of the various companies 
would be interested in general figures on 
the persistency of rewritten business and 
specifically in figures for their own 
company. Your committee is not at- 
tempting to advise the remedy for any 
of the conditions which may arise from 
rewriting problems, as it is not within 
their province. We do say that the only 
way to know accurately is for each com- 
pany to keep adequate records of their 
own business as it affects both inter-com- 
pany and intra-company replacements. 








| Re-elected President 





GEORGE W. SKILTON 





(Continued from Page 3) 


port has been in great demand. One 
reason is the shifting in home office per- 
sonnel due to such contrary influences 
as the falling off in new business, heavy 
lapses and investment department activi- 
ties. This report was eagerly received 
by the members said President Skilton 
and has been worth many times over its 
cost. Another important study made by 
L. O. M. A. to which President Skilton 
referred was that on new business de- 
partment routines made last year. Stud- 
ies of this kind President Skilton said 
were unheard of before L. O. M. A. was 
founded and the same applies to the 
study this year on policy loan department 
procedure. 
Entered New Fields 


One other field in which L. O. M. A. 
has played the leading role is in its stud- 
ies of methods in the investment, policy 
loan and real estate departments which 
also has been invaluable to members be- 
cause of the increased activity in those 
divisions in the business. 

“In my opinion,” said President Skil- 
ton, “the greatest contribution which this 
association has made to management was 
the formation of the Institute. We are 
a nation of specialists and we require 
that these specialists have a broad edu- 
cation before they concentrate on their 
specialty yet we have given little atten- 
tion to an all around insurance training 
of our average employes being content 
with their knowledge of how to file cards 
or post premium payments. Some of the 
larger companies have training courses 
but the majority teach each employe his 
job and let it go at that. It is small 
wonder that good insurance executives 
have been scarce and that many of them 
have been recruited from the members 
of the two actuarial societies. The non- 
technical employes own initiative was the 
only impelling force and mere length of 
service has promoted more such em- 
ployes than any other factor.” 

Turning to future activities President 
Skilton said that management has in the 
past been interested in economy as a 
matter of principle not usually with the 
impelling force of necessity. “Whatever 
our future national economic policy may 
be,” said President Skilton, “we seem 
to be confronted with an increase in 
company overhead and operating ex- 
penses. Combined with these increased 
costs goes a lower yield on our invest- 
ments as it becomes more and more dif- 


The. 


Dunham Sees Need for 
Cutting Down Lapse, 


BLAMES BOOM ERA AGENTS 





Connecticut Insurance Commiss; 
Tells L. O. M. A. There Should Br” 
Pruning Out of Agents 





The importance of conservation in the 
life insurance business was discussed a 
the conference of the Life Office Man. 
agement Association in Hartford Wed. 
nesday, by Insurance Commissioner 
Howard P. Dunham of Connecticut when 
he stressed the necessity of solving the 
problem of high lapses and surrender 
of life insurance policies. 

“Much of the tremendous amount of 
lapses and surrenders which has o. 
curred in recent years,” said Colonel 
Dunham, “was undoubtedly inevitable 4: 
unemployment increased and_ incomes 
were reduced, but how much was due to 
the inefficient and ineffective manner in 
which the policies were sold during te. 
cent boom era?” 

Colonel Dunham declared that many 
agents during this period seemed to have 
mass production as their policy and aim 
and that they wrote “as much as the 
traffic would bear, the bigger the policies 
the better, encouraging people to buy 
large amounts of insurance when they 
must have known or should have known 
that it would be a struggle for the poli- 
cyholders to keep up premium pay- 
ments.” ; 

“Under the circumstances,” declared 
the Commissioner, “it is not to be won- 
dered at that the insurance companies 
found themselves losing a great volume 
of business during the depression. Nor 
is it surprising that the practice of twist- 
ing should have become so extensive. 
When the high-pressure, helter-skelter, 
catch-as-catch-can agents found the go- 
ing rough, they stooped to conquer, even 
if it meant taking away the legitimate 
business of others.” 

The late lamented boom era, he said, 
was marked by a heavy influx of new 
agents and present conditions require a 
reduction in the army of agents. 

“In the pruning process,” he declared, 
“it is of vast importance that an agent's 
competence, rather than his producing 
ability, should be the determining factor 
in deciding whether he should be kept, 
for the question of an agent’s compe- 
tence has an important bearing on the 
problem of keeping business from laps- 
ing. 

“A competent agent is one who sells 
the right amount of life insurance to the 
right kind of people and who has perma- 
nence as an objective. Such an agent is 
aware that lapses generally help neither 
the policyholder nor the company and 
only add to the expense of doing busi- 
ness. It is of no advantage to a com- 
pany to keep an agent whose lapse rate 
is consistently high over a period of 
years, for it is evident that he cannot 
sell life insurance properly.” 

Commissioner Dunham paid high trib- 
ute to the conscientious life insurance 
agent, characterizing him as a keen stu 
dent of the business who regards life 
insurance salesmanship as a profession 
calling for the maintenance of the high- 
est ethical standards of business con- 
duct. “He is a leader in his community, 
always doing his part and more for the 
public good. If we are to judge com- 
panies by the agents they keep, such 
agents are their best advertisements.” 





ficult to invest our funds in sound secur 
ities with an adequate return. This new 
business era will be characterized by a 
increase in co-operative research. The 
reorganization of the association comes 
at a time when management is most 
need: of co-operative research. Numer 
ous new operating problems, frequent 
and rapid changes which characterize ou! 
economic and political transition, show 
also. stimulate co-operative effort.” 
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Ninth Annual Convention 


Of the Rhodes Club 


The ninth annual convention of the 
Rhodes Club, composed of leaders in 
production of the Berkshire Life, was 
held in Pittsfield, September 30, October 
i, 2 and 3. The Sunday evening event 
on the program was a get-together din- 
ner in the ballroom, Hotel Wendell, 
which provided a real home coming party 
of Berkshire Life folk. 

When the first session of the conven- 
tion opened Monday morning, with Clar- 


ence B. Schaefer of the George N. 
Matthews Agency of Buffalo in the 


chair, there were seventy-seven qualified 
members of the Rhodes Club in attend- 
ance. In addition there were three life 
members and 16 general agents who had 
qualified for representation at the 
Rhodes Club meeting. It was the larg- 
est meeting of this organization in its 
history. 

The program was built around the 
theme “The Berkshire—Our Company— 
Our Opportunities” and following a 
warm welcome by President Fred. H. 
Rhodes, a response by Joseph A. Koe- 
nig, president of the Rhodes Club, mem- 
ber of the Byron C. Howes Agency of 
Chicago, and a preview of the convention 
program by E. Leo Spain of the James 
B. O’Brien Agency of Albany, the con- 
vention got down to serious business 
when Joseph E. Peirson, assistant treas- 
urer of the Berkshire Life, spoke inter- 
estingly, entertainingly and advisedly on 
“Our Company—Yesterday.” 

W. Rankin Furey of the Wm. M. 
Furey & Son Agency of Pittsburgh made 
a contribution to the deliberations on 
the subject, “Our Company—Today” in 
which he brought the motivation of the 
Berkshire Life in its service to agents 
and general agents in a fine manner. 

“Our Opportunities” was the subject 
of Norman H. Beaty of the James B. 
O’Brien Agency of Albany, while Frank 


J. Owen, associate actuary, discussed 
“Benefits and Privileges to  Policy- 
holders.” 


On Tuesday the session was under the 
chairmanship of Joseph Morrison of the 
S. Samuel Wolfson Agency of New 
York. Who in turn introduced: 

Dr. Emanuel J. Jack of the Wm. M. 
Carroll Agency of New York who spoke 
on “Our Company—Tomorrow.” 

Nathaniel R. Herbits of the Paul W. 
Rhodes Agency of Pittsfield, whose sub- 
ject was “Co-operation—What We 
Should Contribute.” 

Dr. Frank Harnden, Medical Director, 
who spoke on “Present Day Trends.” 

Following recess Otto J. Hebel of the 

A. W. Marshall & Company, Newark, 
New Jersey, spoke on “The Berkshire 
Policyholders’ Service Plan.” Following 
whom William C. Smerling of the S. 
Samuel Wolfson Agency of New York, 
making his second appearance before a 
Rhodes Club Convention, spoke on 
“Combining Family Protection and Re- 
tirement Income.” 
_ Wednesday morning the session was 
in charge of Chairman E. Leo Spain of 
the James B. O’Brien Agency, Albany, 
which brought the Rhodes Club business 
meeting. 


Following roll call and awards by 


Agency Secretary, J. S. Winings, Presi- 
dent Fred. H. Rhodes presented the 
Rhodes Club emblems. 

New Rhodes Club Officers 

Following are the new officers of the 
Rhodes Club: president, Nathaniel R. 
Herbits, Pittsfield, largest paid volume. 
First vice-president, Walter I. Church- 
ill, Boston Agency, second largest paid 
volume. Second vice-president; Frank 
T. Koons, Washington Agency, largest 
number of applications. Secretary and 
treasurer, L. B. Young, Detroit Agency, 
largest average application. 

Cup Awards 

Walter I. Churchill, Boston Agency, 
won the President’s Cup for the largest 
amount of paid first premiums. 

Samuel J. Aronson, Wolfson, New 
York, was awarded the Amber Cup for 
largest number of paid lives pro-rated 
on length of service with ten months of 
service. 

Conrad S. Case of Minneapolis, got the 
Barker Cup for the largest number of 
paid lives. 

D. F. Wittner, Philadelphia Agency, 
won the Dewey Cup as the new member 
of the club since the opening of the club 
year having the highest monthly average 
paid premium volume. 

Frederick C. Leen, Portland Agency 
won the Davenport Cup for having 
brought into the life insurance business 
the largest number of men during the 
club year. 

There followed a report of executive 
secretary, Marcus H. Jordan of the Paul 
W. Rhodes Agency of Pittsfield. 

Immediately thereafter the big mo- 
ment of the Rhodes Club came when the 
plans for the 1935 Rhodes Club meeting 
were announced by L. B. Hendershot, 
manager of agencies and the report of 
the committee on arrangements by S. 
Samuel Wolfson, chairman. 

The announcement that the Rhodes 
Club meeting of 1935 would be held in 
Bermuda, the qualifying members of the 
club to be the guests of the company, 
brought enthusiastic acclaim from the 
present Rhodes Club members. 

It was not until near the end of the 
program that Vice-President Harrison L. 
Amber made his appearance before the 
convention in one of his characteristic 
talks on the subject “Carry On.” 

Among the social features of the meet- 
ing were sight seeing trips for those who 
cared to take it through the Berkshire 
Hills on Monday afternoon and a golf 
tournament at the Pittsfield Country 
Club for the “divot diggers.” 

In the evening the Rhodes Club din- 
ner was held in the ball room of the 
Hotel Wendell, during which an inter- 
esting musical program was presented by 
Charles L. Safford and Laura Tappan 
Safford. 

On Tuesday there was a bridge tea 
for the ladies at the Pittsfield Country 
Club, over which Mrs. Fred. H. Rhodes 
presided as hostess. 

In the evening the president’s dinner 
was held in the ball room of the Hotel 
Wendell at which William M. Furey 
presided as toastmaster and at which the 
guest speaker was Vash Young, author 
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of “A Fortune to Share” and other in- 
spirational books. 

Each day luncheon was served at the 
Hotel Wendell for the club members and 
their wives and guests. 

A picturized story of this meeting of 
the Rhodes Club will appear in The 
Eastern Underwriter on October 12. 





SIGN REGISTER CONTRACT 





Guaranty Life: Completes Negotiations 
for Taking Over Business of 
Former Davenport Co. 

The contract under which the Guar- 
anty Life of Davenport, Ia., will man- 
age the assets of the closed Register 
Life Co. of Davenport last week was ap- 
proved by the Iowa state insurance com- 
mission. The contract was signed in 
Davenport by officers of the two com- 
panies. As soon as the contract was 
signed, copies were prepared for mailing 
to all policyholders of the Register Life, 

which went into receivership in April. 

The contract provides for payment in 
full of all death claims under all Reg- 
ister Life policies, including those which 
have matured during the receivership 
period. Policyholders who have allowed 
their insurance to lapse since April are 
to be given 90 days in which to obtain 
reinstatement without medical examina- 
tion. 

Lee J. Dougherty is president of the 
Guaranty Life, which will manage the 
Register Life assets for the benefit of 
some 13,000 holders of policies amount- 
ing to approximately $26,000,000. The 
contract was approved by District Judge 
W. R. Maines of Davenport, subject to 
approval of the insurance commission, 
which consists of Governor Herring, At- 
torney General O’Connor and E. W. 
Clark, state insurance commissioner. 





BUSINESS ON UPGRADE 


Officials of the General Agents’ Asso- 
ciation of Indianapolis recently stated 
that data on life insurance in Indianap- 
olis and Marion county during August 
indicate that business conditions are on 
the upgrade. During August thirty-five 
offices representing 85% of all insurance 
written in the county received 1,282 ap- 
plications for a total of $3,364,736. 
Twenty-eight of these offices that par- 
ticipated in the first statistics survey 
sold policies totaling $2,781,997 during 
July and in August reported $2,736,840, 
a drop of only 1%% during what is con- 
sidered the low month of the year for 
insurance sales. 
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DOREMUS-HAVILAND INCREASE 

The Doremus-Haviland agency of the 
Guardian Life in New York City showed 
a marked gain in September of this year 
compared with the same month in 1933. 
Completed applications for the month 
totaled eighty-nine lives for a volume 
of $458,000. The agency paid for seventy- 
four lives for a total of $375,000 and 
carried into October issued outstanding 
business of about $400,000. Comparative 
figures for September, 1933, show fifty- 
three lives for a volume of $133,700 and 
paid-for fifty-two lives for a total of 
$141,878. 





88TH GOOD-WILL CAMPAIGN 

The Connecticut Mutual Life will hold 
its eighty-eighth good-will campaign 
during October and November. Agents 
are not expected to call on every one 
of their policyholders but are supposed 
to select sixty-four. Telegraph messages 
will precede the agent’s visit to each 
policyholder. The “unexpected values” 
will be stressed, bringing to the policy- 
holder’s attention the value of his present 
insurance translated into retirement 
values for himself. 
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N.A.L.U.Convention Des Moines, Pleased at Selection As 


(Continued from Page 1) 


pulled off their affair in the shape of a 
dinner. 

Just how convention-goers who want 
to take part in all the events can do so is 
one of the perplexing problems. 


Big Crowds 


Furthermore, there is another hard nut 
to crack and that is how to accommodate 
the crowd which wants to get into the 
main convention hall. 

The association is growing in size. It 
is already the biggest association in the 
insurance business in point of member- 
ship; has for years staged the largest 
conventions; has, with a few exceptions, 
played to standing room only. In recent 
years there has been no convention of 
the National Association with a registra- 
tion of less than 1,000. It has been as 
high as 2,000. As wives and children 
sometimes accompany the conventioneers 
it will be seen that by the time the ses- 
sions begin any city housing the conven- 
tion knows that a lot of people are in 
town and the chief hotels are hard 
pressed to accommodate the crowd. 

Another problem is whether to con- 
tinue to rotate conventions in various 
parts of the country for the geographical 
reason that a convention in one section 
will strengthen the .association in that 
section. Some people believe that con- 
ventions of this size should be confined 
to New York, Chicago or Atlantic City 
because of large hotel and. hall facilities 
in those three cities. In Milwaukee an 
attempt was made to upset a decision of 
an early in the, week, choice of Des 
Moines made by the National Council, 
which consists of one representative from 
each association. When the new board 
of trustees met some members thought 
that Boston should be substituted as a 
meeting place. In fact, there was a 7-7 
vote on the subject, President Riehle 
casting the deciding vote for Des Moines, 
later the vote being made unanimous. 
That was as it should be. The insurance 
public would not have been able to com- 
prehend the two conflicting votes had 
Des Moines choice been upset. The pub- 
lic is not interested in the finer dis- 
tinctions of National convention vote 
casting, and a Boston vote after the 
earlier one for Des Moines had been 
published in daily newspapers would haye 
been practically serving notice that the 
trustees did not regard Des Moines as 
big enough for one of the National Asso- 
ciation conventions. 

Even if Boston had been taken it would 
have been simply a question of having 
a headquarters hotel with some more 
rooms, but not enough in any one hotel 
to care for the crowd, and the same 
problem about the size of the hall would 
have arisen. The Boston advocates had 
a good argument as the convention had 
already met twice running in the Central 
West. However, that argument had not 
been strong enough to win over the 
National council which made the choice 
of Des Moines, which decision was pub- 
lished. 

The new administration is all set to 
make the Des Moines convention one of 
the largest and the association more im- 
portant than ever. It believes that the 
Des Moines hotels will be able to accom- 
modate every one and the city also has a 
large enough meeting place. 


Riehle’s Keynote Talk 


After being elected president last week 
Theodore M. Riehle announced his plat- 
form in a stirring talk, some paragraphs 
of which follow: 


“I believe we owe it to our good agents 
to protect them against unfair competi- 
tion. Three basic problems confront the 
field forces of American legal reserve life 
insurance. One, part time agents in ur- 
ban centers; two, elimination of obvious- 
lv unfit agents; three, selection of agents. 
These are difficult problems. Their dif- 
ficulty should not create their avoidance, 
but rather challenge their solution. 

“The points of view that must. never 


aS 





Convention City, Tells of Facilities 


Because of the large number attending conventions of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters a question arose at the recent meeting in Chicago as to the 


facilities and ability of Des Moines to handle the affair. 
asked the Des Moines companies for their views. 


received: 


W. W. Jaeger Tells of Many 


Great Conventions Housed 


In answering The Eastern Underwriter’s 
inquiry WV. W. Jaeger, vice-president of 
the Bankers Life of Des Moines, said: 

We here are all extremely pleased that 
this city was chosen as the next conven- 
tion site and we will all do everything 
within our power to make every delegate 
pleased that they did choose Des Moines. 

Des Moines is one of the leading con- 
vention towns in the United States, if 
not in the world. It is 1,230 miles from 
Augusta, Me., 1,000 miles from Boston, 
less than 1,000 miles from the coast of 
Virginia, something under 900 miles from 
the center of Florida, 1,100 miles from 
the south border of Texas, 1,500 miles 
from the farthest point on the Pacific 
coast, and less than 700 miles from the 
north border of the United States. 

It has about 5,000 guest rooms in ho- 
tels. While the facilities of the banquet 
and ball rooms of any of the hotels here 
might be insufficient to take care of the 
entire group, the Shrine Temple building, 
which is only a few blocks from the busi- 
ness center of the city, can easily seat 
about 4,000 people, the main floor con- 
taining 2,000 opera seats, and this would 
take care of the convention delegation, 
I am sure. 

In the past the city of Des Moines 
has been host to many large conventions, 
such as the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, between 8,000 and 10,000 people; 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 


5,000; National Education Association, 
8,000; General Methodist Conference, 
10,000; Imperial Council of Mystic 


Shrine, 65,000; Grand Army of the Re- 
public in 1922, 1926 and 1931, 50,000; etc. 

Des Moines is the home of many life 
insurance companies, which companies 
would lend their every effort to make 
this convention a very successful and 
satisfactory one. 


The Eastern Underwriter 
The following comments were 


Convention Choice of 190 
Organizations Last Year 


Stephen A. Swisher, Jr., assistant su- 
perintendent of agencies for the Equitable 
Life of Iowa, had this to say about Des 
Moines facilities: 

The underwriters of the nation should 
be happy in the choice of Des Moines 
as the annual meeting place for the 1935 
convention. 

Des Moines has a record of being the 
outstanding convention city of the Mid- 
dle West, as evidenced by the choice of 
more than 190 organizations as a con- 
vention city in 1933. 

With more than 5,000 guest rooms in 
downtown hotels, 1,500 of which are in 
five modern loop hotels, rooming facili- 
ties are more than ample. 

The city is centrally located from all 
sections of the United States and easy 
of access by railroad or automobile. 

There is an excellent choice of con- 
vention halls, including an ample number 
of committee and conference rooms. 

Entertaining conventions even larger 
than the National Association Conven- 
tion is not unusual for Des Moines, 
which has been host this year to the 
National High School Band Convention 
with over 5,000 delegates, the Interna- 
tional Disciples of Christ with over 6,000 
delegates, and in the past such conven- 
tions as the Imperial Council of the 
Shrine, the National G. A. R. Encamp- 
ment which has convened here three 
times, the International Lions Club, the 
National Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science and many others 
equally as large. 

With its excellent location and abun- 
dant hotel facilities Des Moines certainly 
will make the 1935 convention a most 
outstanding meeting. 





be forgotten are those of the public and 
the competent underwriter in the field. 
We are duty bound to respond to the 
cry of the ambitious agent, the life career 
underwriter, which is ‘Give me the maxi- 
mum opportunity to which I am en- 
titled!’ We must as well try to solve the 
unuttered cry of the public which is, 
‘Why do you make it difficult for me to 
buy?’” 


Being in our business is a privilege, if we 
make it so. Life insurance is marvelous. Its 
distribution is bad. We who represent the 
minority of good salesmen must not allow the 
majority of poor salesmen (the latter naturally 
not affiliated with us) to build up a resistance 
to life insurance among good prospects. Let us 
not only raise our selling technique to great 
heights, comparable to the security of the con- 
tracts we sell, but let us also raise our man 
power standards still higher to the point of public 
acceptance. ; 

These questions cannot be settled uniformly 
on an identical national scale, but certainly we 
can co-operate nationally to make the first move, 
with due regard to local conditions, to improve 
this vital situation. I believe the time has come 
for national cohesive action, taking into con- 
sideration local conditions. We have a national 
community of economic interest, through local 
operation and co-operation. The fault lies, and 
the main responsibility rests with companies, 
managers, general agents and not with the pub- 
lic. From them the opportunity for improve- 
ment will come. 

Let us not be content with a “Do Nothing” 
policy. It is simply a question of combining 
cur efforts with local viewpoints kept in mind, 
in order to accomplish together that which we 
are powerless to do alone. That is in fact the 
basis of life insurance itself. Joint action on 
the part of the companies, life underwriter asso- 
ciations, general agents and managers, will do 
much to clear the road so that we may all 


march down that road shoulder to shoulder, to 





take advantage properly from the viewpoint of 
the public and with our own intelligent self- 
interest in mind (and they run concurrently) of 
your present opportunities which are fruitful. 





Ives & Myrick and H. Wickes 
Wrote P. A. Rockefeller Line 


_In last week’s issue of The Eastern 
Underwriter it was stated that the late 
Percy A. Rockefeller carried $3,080,000 
life insurance and that Lawrence Priddy 
handled the insurance. , 


The Eastern Underwriter has since 
learned that the Ives & Myrick Agency 
of the Mutual Life, New York, wrote 
$2,000,000 insurance on the life of Mr. 
Rockefeller in 1917, this being one of the 
first big cases of inheritance tax insur- 
ance. Part of ‘this case was placed 
through Lawrence Priddy’s office. The 
balance of Mr. Rockefeller’s insurance 
was written by Harry Wickes of Syra- 
cuse in 1920. Charles Ives and Harry 
Wickes were both in college with Mr. 
Rockefeller. 





IRELAND ON COAST TRIP 


Stephen Ireland, vice-president and 
superintendent of agencies of the State 
Mutual Life of Worcester, is visiting the 
company’s Pacific Coast agencies. His 
first stop is Los Angeles at the Roy Ray 
Roberts agency, then he will continue 
to San Francisco, Portland, Ore. and 
Seattle. His trip will take six weeks. 


“evening, 





Gov. Moore to Speak 
Before New York L.U.A, 


PAUL CLARK TO CONFER C. L., y), 





Walter Pidgeon, Jr., Named as Closing 
Speaker at Sales Seminar; 
Meeting October 9 





A. Harry Moore, governor of New Jer. 
sey and now candidate for the United 


States Senate from that state, will be the 
guest speaker at the opening meeting of 
the Life Underwriters Association of 
Greater New York to be held at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania on next Tuesday 


( An attendance of close to 8 
is expected at this meeting, which yil] 
bring a close to the day devoted to the 
Practical Producers Selling Seminar, 

The presence of Paul F. Clark, recent. 
ly elected president of the National 
Chapter of the Chartered Life Under. 
writers, who will come here from Boston 
to confer C. L. U. degrees on the fou; 
teen New Yorkers who completed the 
examinations this year, will make an 
added attraction at the meeting. Clifford 
Orr of Philadelphia will also attend the 
meeting to assist Mr. Clark with the con- 
ferment. 

Walter Pidgeon, Jr., retail shoe mer- 
chant in Rochester, N. Y., and past pres- 
ident of the State Retail Shoe Mer- 
chants Association, has been named as 
the prominent policyholder who will 
close the sales seminar to be conducted 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania on October 9, 
Mr. Pidgeon’s talk will tell how life in- 
surance once saved his own business and 
will also point out some of the mistakes 
that the agents make in trying to sell 
life insurance. He is an old client of 
W. H. Beers, now general agent in New 
York for the New England Mutual, who 
was formerly in Rochester. 

An attendance of nearly 1,200 is ex- 
pected at the sales seminar which will 
cover a single day devoted entirely to 
selling presented by practical salesmen. 
John M. Fraser, general agent, Connecti- 
cut Mutual, president of the New York 
association, will make the opening ad- 
dress. The greater part of the program 
will be given over to the twenty-one sales 
conferences directed by producers. 





Northwestern National’s 
New Policy Combination 


A new readjustment life policy on the 
guaranteed premium reduction plan has 
been announced by the Northwestern 
National Life of Minneapolis. The pol- 
icy combines the readjustment form 
(which the company has issued on a par- 
ticipating basis for some time) with the 
company’s special GPR feature, guaran- 
teeing that beginning with the second 
policy year there will be a reduction in 
the annual deposit corresponding to a 
dividend. These reductions may be tak- 
en on the premium, or they may be cred- 
ited to the policyholder in the same fash- 
ion as a dividend accumulation. If they 
are accumulated a number of options are 
available in later years. 





F. W. Fair Made Manager Of 
Boston Agency; Mann Retires 


Frank Chester Mann, manager of one 
of the two Boston Ordinary agencies of 
the Prudential, who has been in_ the 
service of the company for more than 
thirty-three years, retired this week and 
is succeeded by F. Willis Fair, who has 
been manager of the Portland, Me. 
agency. Mr. Fair joined the Prudential 
as an agent in 1925 at Philadelphia. He 
has been manager of the Portland agen- 
cy since 1930. 

The other Boston agency is under the 
management of Matthew F. Kane and 1s 
known as the Beacon Ordinary agency. 
Arthur L’Heureux has been appointed 
assistant manager of this agency by the 
company. 
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M. R. PESQUERA WINS HONORS 





Puerto Rico Star Leads Masters Pro- 
ducers Club of Bankers Nat'l; 
Convention Speaker 
Mariano R. Pesquera, Puerto Rico mil- 
ion dollar producer of the Bankers Na- 
ional Life, was elected president of the 
Masters Producers Club of that company 
at its recent Chicago convention. 
Mr. Pesquera, a New York visitor this 
week, returns to Puerto Rico next Tues- 
day. He also attended and spoke at the 
\illion Dollar Round Table of the Life 
Underwriters’ Convention at Milwaukee. 
His paid-for record to date this year is 

over $500,000. 


LIFE PRESIDENTS DELEGATES 
The Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents will be represented at the an- 
nual meeting of the American Life Con- 
y ntion at Chicago next week by the 
following special committee of fraternal 
delegates: Gcorge Willard Smith, chair- 
man; president, New England Mutual; 
Franklin D’Olier, executive vice-presi- 
dent, Prudential, and D. C. MacEwen, 
vice-president and superintendent of 
agencies, Pacific Mutual Life. 

GRIFFITHS ON LEGAL STAFF 
John R. Griffiths has been appointed 
assistant general attorney for the Gen- 
eral American Life to be administrative 
head of the legal department under 
Iudge Allen May, general attorney. Mr. 
Grifiths comes from Chicago where he 
has been attorney for the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. His degree was gained at 
University of Chicago Law School in 


1929. 
HONOR JAMES C. JONES 


James C. Jones, a counsel for the Cen- 
tral States Life of St. Louis, was hon- 
ored at a special ceremony just before 
the crucial baseball game in which the 
St. Louis Cardinals took the lead in the 
National League. He was presented with 
a scroll for being adviser and honorary 
president of the Missouri Association for 
the Blind, 800 of whom were at the game, 
hearing the account. 





HAD RECORD CONVENTION 

William J. Sheehy, home office agency 
of the Oregon Mutual Life of Portland, 
was company leader during the last club 
year and president of that organization 
for the year coming, it was announced 
at the convention of the Leaders’ Club 
at the home office in Portland. The 
convention was the largest ever held by 
the company. 





BASEBALL EDITORIAL 

The high position of the Detroit 
Tigers in the baseball world has been 
used to advantage by the “Red Dotted 
Line,” publication of the Michigan agen- 
cy of the Equitable Society, which in its 
September issue devoted its front page 
editorial to a comparison between the 
ball team and the agency. 


NwNL’S 50TH YEAR 

With October the Northwestern Na- 
tional Life of Minneapolis started on 
its fiftieth year. The company will cele- 
brate its golden jubilee in September, 
1935. October is being observed, not 
only as the beginning of the fiftieth year 
but also as Arnold Month in honor of 
0. J. Arnold, who has been president of 
the company nine years. 


STOP FOREIGN POLICIES 

German currency control authorities 
recently announced that they were un- 
able to grant foreign currencies for pay- 
ing life or other insurance premiums. 
This order was to go into effect Septem- 
ber 30 and it was expected that all for- 
eign insurance business would be brought 
to a standstill in Germany this week 
unless a modification could be obtained. 








GREAT-WEST RATIO 
The Great-West Life wrote 16.91% of 
all business in the province of British 
Columbia in the first half of this year. 
compared with 14.67% last year. 











Provident Mutual Executives and Cast of “The Boys’ Escape” Photographed 
After Broadcast Tuesday Night 


Provident Mutual Life 
Broadcast Makes Hit 


M. A. LINTON GUEST ANNOUNCER 





Agents in Field Have Prospects Turn On 
Radios; Staged at Rockefeller 
Centre, New York 





The Provident Mutual Life started its 
coast-to-coast radio broadcasting pro- 
gram on Tuesday of this week when the 
first dramatic playlet, “The Boys’ Es- 
cape,” was presented over the WJZ and 
Pacific Coast networks of the National 
Broadcasting Co. A feature of the first 
program was that M. Albert Linton, 
president of the Provident Mutual Life, 
was guest announcer and made a fine 


one. 

An elaborate tie-up with actual insur- 
ance production was made by the agents 
of the company. There were few of 
them in the Radio City studio from which 
the program came as not only the New 
York agents but those all over the coun- 
try were advised to be seeing a prospect 
at that time and have him tune in to the 
radio program as part of the sales talk. 
General agents also ran ads in daily 
papers. 

Mr. Linton in his announcing informed 
the radio audience that the Provident 
would send the booklet, “Seven Keys to 
Contentment” to all interested and that 
it would be necessary only to lift the tel- 
ephone and call Postal Telegraph which 
would carry the message to the Provi- 
dent without charge to the sender. Ora 
postal card could be sent. “Seven Keys” 
is a booklet on retirement plans that has 
had great popularity since issued by the 
company several years ago. 


Advertising Not Forced 


The drama was something of a novelty 
in broadcasting in that the story as a 
whole carried the insurance message, in 
a natural and unforced way. Therefore 
it was not necessary to have much of the 
usual advertising talk. The series of nine 
plays has been in preparation for over a 
year and the performance was carried 
off with precision. 

The national magazine advertising of 
the Provident this month ties in with 
the broadcast and tells the story of the 
first play, dealing the Peter and Donnie, 
two little boys who were left alone when 
their parents were both killed in an auto- 
mobile accident. They came to live with 
an uncle, but the aunt didn’t like to have 
children around. She also didn’t like to 
have her father-in-law around. The boys 
were unhappy and often at night would 
plan to run away, but they didn’t like 
to leave Grandpa alone. However one 
day when things were near a crisis 
Grandpa came in and announced that he 





M. A. Linton Announcing 


was going away and taking the boys. 
His Provident Mutual retirement policy 
had just matured and would bring him 
$150 a month for life. 

Like all the plays this story comes from 
the claim files, in fact the title of the 
program series is “The Story Behind the 
Claim,” and at the opening of the pro- 
gram one hears the claim department 
checking off claims to be paid until they 
come to one particularly interesting. 


Two Performances Each Night 


All agencies of the company had heard 
electrical transcriptions of the program 
some weeks in advance and this had 
given an impression in some quarters 
that the program would be broadcast 
from a record. It is not. The actors 
in Radio City give two performances, one 
for the East at 9:15 and another for 
the Pacific Coast at 1:15 in the morning, 
New York time, or 10:15 Pacific Stand- 
ard time. However there are certain sta- 
tions which are not on the network and 
they will use electrical transcriptions, at 
later dates than the main chain. 





V. R. SMITH AT DESK AGAIN 

V. R. Smith, general manager of the 
Confederation Life, Toronto, has re- 
turned to his desk after a long siege of 
illness. 


LUTHER-KEFFER AGCY. REPORT 

The Luther-Keffer agency of the Aetna 
Life, New York City, reports that the 
agency paid-for $1,189,669 during the 
month of September bringing the agen- 
cy’s total business for the year to date 


to $15,506,859. 





COMMONWEALTH LIFE CHANGE 

Harry J. Hizer, formerly manager for 
the Commonwealth Life in South Bend, 
Ind., is now superintendent of the com- 
pany’s branch in Memphis, Tenn. He 
has been with the company eight years. 


New York Supervisors 
Adopt Code of Ethics 


TO RESTRICT NEW MEMBERS 





Pledge to Uphold Standards and Co- 
operate With Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation; Now Has Membership of 65 





A code of ethics for life supervisors of 
New York was adopted at the first fall 
meeting of the Life Supervisors Asso- 
ciation held on Tuesday. There was 
considerable discussion about future new 
memberships and it was finally decided 
to limit applications to men who have 
had at least one year of experience as 
supervisor. Samuel D. Rosan, chairman 
of the code committee, presented the 
code and it was adopted. William Holds- 
worth of the Myrick Agency presided 
and there were about forty members 
present. It was decided to hold an an- 
nual dinner and Charles Genther of the 
Fraser Agency was appointed chairman. 
The present membership of the associa- 
tion is sixty-five. 

The code of ethics follows: 

We, the undersigned, subscribe to the 
following code of ethics: 

1. We agree that we will not prose- 
lytise full-time agents associated with 
other companies or managers’ offices. 

2. We agree that we will not make 
any misleading representations or mis- 
leading comparisons of other companies’ 
policies. 

3. We agree, subject to the rules of 
our representative offices, to place sur- 
plus business whenever possible with 
members of this association. 

4. We agree that we will not spread 
rumors concerning any company or agen- 
cy or indulge in idle gossip to the detri- 
ment of others in the life insurance busi- 
ness. 

5. We agree not to disturb business 
already in force, realizing that it is to 
the benefit of the policyholders to main- 
tain their insurance. 

6. We agree that we will actively sup- 

port the Life Underwriters Association 
in all its efforts to improve the business 
of life underwriting. 
7. We agree that we will always de- 
fend the production of business by gen- 
eral insurance men as constituting good 
business as long as we know it to be 
properly submitted and according to the 
accepted standards. 

8. We agree to conduct ourselves in 
a manner that will bring credit to our 
agency, company, Life Underwriters As- 
sociation, this association that we rep- 
resent, and the institution of life insur- 
ance. 

Penalty for violation of this code shall 
be dismissal from membership in this 
association. 


PROGRAM TO BYRD EXPEDITION 

Emanating from the auditorium of the 
home office of the American Central Life 
of Indianapolis a program sponsored by 
the Indianapolis Star and General Elec- 
tric was transmitted to the Byrd Expe- 
dition through one of the most powerful 
short-wave stations in the country. The 
program was heard through approxi- 
mately forty-seven stations. 








OKLAHOMA C.L.U. CHAPTER 


The Oklahoma Chapter of the C.L.U., 
recently organized, has elected as its first 
president George Bond of Tulsa, manager 
for the Union Central Life. Rollin L. 
Baird of Oklahoma City, Equitable Life 
of Iowa, is vice-president and Jack 
Woods, Western States in Oklahoma 
City, secretary-treasurer. 


BANS NEWSPAPER INSURANCE 

Newspaper insurance of all kinds in 
connection with subscriptions must cease 
in Germany on January 1, 1935, accord- 
ing to an order just issued by the presi- 
dent of the Reich Press Chamber. A 
limited number of Sunday papers and 
weeklies which have the character of 
family journals are exempt from this 
order. 
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SAFETY TRAINING TREND 
An encouraging trend in safety work 
police traffic officers’ training 
school being started next week at North- 
western University, Evanston, IIl., which 
for favorable attention at the 
annual safety congress in Cleveland this 
week, 

The regulation of traffic and promo- 
tion of automobile accident prevention, 
objectives of the Northwestern Univer- 
sity course, are relatively new activities 
among the enforcement agencies of lo- 
cal municipalities. In fact, it has only 
been in recent years that police depart- 
ments, as well as the public, have re- 
alized the importance of the automobile 
accident situation in local affairs. It is 
now becoming more and more apparent 
that there is scarcely any police func- 
tion which can so well “sell” the police 
department to the citizens as the safe- 
guarding of life and limb. 

It is for this reason that this new 
school for traffic officers, to be held un- 
der the auspices of the political science 
department of the university and the ac- 
cident prevention bureau of the Evans- 
ton police department, is certain to be 
productive of good safety results. Evans- 
ton very likely has done more to solve 
the automobile accident problem than 
any city in the country, and much of 
this has ‘been done through the police 
department. 

Undoubtedly as the value of the traf- 
fic officers’ training school is recognized, 
more and more cities throughout the 
country will enroll police officers so that 
municipalities will have the benefit of 
the comprehensive course of study which 
is offered, and also so that more cities 
will know how to effect a reduction in 
automobile accidents as has been done 
in Evanston. 


is the 
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THE FIRST DECADE OF L. O. M. A. 

Prior to the formation of the Life Of- 
fice Management Association ten years 
ago there was little scientifically com- 
petent information on office management 
methods, routines and costs in the life 
insurance business. With these opera- 
tions involving a great mass of detail 
constituting a vast number of separate 
units there was special need for a scien- 
tific approach to methods problems and 
L. O. M. A. was organized to meet this 
need. 

By the use of co-operative research 
L. O. M. A. has made a substantial con- 
tribution to life 


insurance management 


practice which has been a distinct serv- 





ice to the companies and not less to the 
insurance buying public through better 
operations, service and reduced costs. 
The late Franklin D. Mead, one of the 
founders of L. O. M. A., predicted that 
out of the work of the association would 
develop a great body of experts and spe- 
cialists in the field of life insurance of- 
fice management and administration. 
With the establishment of the Institute 
a couple of years ago offering facilities 
for study in this field, trained personnel 
is assured and this is one of the splen- 
did contributions of L. O. M. A. to the 
business it serves and one that must nec- 
essarily have important constructive ef- 
fects. 

The practical value of the organization 
has been demonstrated in many ways 
and on numerous occasions in the past 
ten years. Its co-operative studies of 
the problems growing out of the de- 
pression are illustrations of its ability to 
attack new problems as well as to set up 
standardized operations for routine work 
L. O. M. A. made the first survey of 
insurance company office operations in 
investing, mortgage loan, real estate and 
policy loan departments. The unprece- 
dented activity in these divisions of the 
business could not have been foreseen 
but when they materialized L. O. M. A. 
attacked them as problems within its 
field and it has set up routines of great 
aid and saving to the companies. 

Now, with a permanent headquarters 
and staff located in New York City un- 
der the able and efficient direction of 
Frank L. Rowland who recently resigned 
as secretary of the Lincoln National Life 
to devote his entire time to the develop- 
ment of L. O. M. A., this organization 
enters its second decade with every 
promise of still greater usefulness and of 
fulfilling the highest aspirations of its 
founders. 





Herbert A. Payne, adjuster for the 
Home of New York, in Indianapolis, has 
been promoted to the home offices of the 
company. He will move there December 
1. He has been in Indianapolis eleven 
and one-half years. 

* + * 

George O. Russell of the Boston 
agency firm of Russell, Fairfield & Ellis, 
was injured in an automobile accident 
recently. The injuries did not appear 
to be serious. 

. + * 

Raymond T. Marshall, head of Albert 
Willcox & Co., Inc., secretary-manager 
of the Inland Marine Underwriters As- 
sociation, is expected back in New York 
next week from his vacation in the Caro- 
linas. He is indulging in his favorite 
sport, fishing. 
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ROBERT W. HUNTINGTON 


Robert W. Huntington, president of 
the Connecticut General Life, will have 
been forty-five years with the company 
on November 15 and the field force is 
to observe the anniversary with a special 
campaign which began this week. The 
Huntington campaign started Monday 
with an announced goal of $15,000,000 
life insurance and $300,000 in premiums. 
The campaign will end November 21 and 
the President’s dinner, at which the re- 
sults will be announced, will be held De- 
cember 3. 

Six teams are competing. They are 
headed as follows: G. E. Bulkley, R. H. 
Cole and J. M. Laird, vice-presidents, E. 
C. Henderson, actuary; G. W. Skilton, 
comptroller; and C. H. Voorhees, coun- 
sel. 

Frazar B. Wilde, vice-president, this 
week observes his twentieth anniversary 
with the Connecticut General. 

e«e * 


Vice-President Alfred Stinson and As- 
sistant Secretary Clarence T. Hubbard 
of the Automobile of Hartford have re- 
turned from an agency visit through the 
states of Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Or- 
egon and Washington. They returned 
through the Canadian route, visiting Ca- 
nadian agency points. Both declare gen- 
eral crop conditions in the Northwest are 
quite encouraging but that the competi- 
tive insurance situation, particularly in 
the State of Washington, is most per- 
plexing. 

:- *« 

George F. Hayden, secretary of the 
Continental in charge of the public util- 
ities and railroad department of the com- 
pany, on Monday received from Ernest 
Sturm, chairman of the boards of the 
group, a gold medal watch fob signify- 
ing the completion of twenty-five years 
of service. Mr. Hayden joined the com- 
pany on October 1, 1909, as an engineer. 
The presentation was made in the of- 
ficers’ lunch room._on top of the home 
office building in New York. 

s+ * & 


Douglas J. Murphey, director of pub- 
licity for the General American Life, has 
been elected president of the Six O’Clock 
Club of St. Louis, an organization com- 
posed of sales letter writers for various 
leading industrial, mercantile and com- 
mercial concerns and business houses, 
advertising agencies, etc. 

* * * 

Judge William B. Dill, Democratic 
nominee for governor of New Jersey and 
former Commissioner of Motor: Vehicles, 
began his business career as office boy 
in the insurance agency of F. R. and 


Charles Reynolds, Paterson, N. J. 


Seieeaiedainniieeed 





W. ROSS McCAIN 


W. Ross McCain, president of the 
Aetna (Fire) Group, was last week a 
visitor to Toronto. On his first official 
visit to eastern Canada, Mr. McCain was 
accompanied by J. Ross Stewart, vice- 
president, a native born Canadian, and 
G. G. Quirk, secretary of the marine de- 
partment. 

* * * 

George Vogt, manager in Des Moines 
for the Travelers Indemnity, was re- 
cently elected president of the local Cas- 
ualty & Surety club. H. B. White was 
named first vice-president; J. C. Bow- 
ers, second vice-president; and William 
Freeze, secretary-treasurer. Frank J. 
Noble, retiring president, was elected to 
the executive committee. 

The speaker was Justice Truman Ste- 
vens of the Iowa Supreme Court. 

* * * 


Hendon Chubb, head of Chubb & Sons, 
New York, has been elecicd national 
treasurer of Community Chest and Coun- 
cils, Inc., of which Newton D. Baker 1s 
the honorary president. 

*x * * 


H. V. Upington, resident manager in 
charge of the metropolitan office of the 
Fidelity & Casualty, has returned from 
a month’s trip abroad. He spent most 
of his time in London with side trips to 
Oxford and Devonshire. 

:s 2 

Robert Gerling, Jr., son of the presi- 
dent of the influential Gerling Konzern 
of Germany who is expected to visit the 
United States shortly, has been appoint- 
ed a member of the boards of two of the 
life insurance companies belonging to the 
Gerling group—the Friedrich Wilhelm 
of Berlin and the Magdeburger Life. 

* * * 


Samuel A. Mchorter, former New J 
sey State agent for the Home of New 
York and its affiliates, and now in a su 
pervisory position at the home ollic, 
will talk on “Fire Prevention” next weck 
before the members of the Maple, ood 
Kiwanis Club and the Lions Club 0! 
Newark. 

. ££ 

Henry L. Burris, insurance broker, L 
Angeles, was elected chairman of te 
stockholders’ committee of the Republic 
Petroleum Corporation. 

* * * 


§ 


Roy Gladden, who was special agent 
New Jersey for the Great American 
group for about five years, resigned re- 
cently and will announce his future plans 
at a later date. He has been in the New 
Jersey. field for about ten years. 

* * ok 

Carl Schreiner, president of the Pilot 
Reinsurance, returned to New York last 
week from a six weeks’ trip to Europe 
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Royal and L. L. & G. Chief Left 
Large Fortune 
Alexander Allan Paton, C.B., late 
chairman of the Royal and the Liver- 
pool & London & Globe, who died re- 
cently, left a gross estate in Britain val- 
ued at $2,143,440 and net personalty $1,- 
(23,905. It is understood that Mr. Paton 
also left substantial assets in America. 
He left legacies to his employes, and his 
residuary estate on trust in favor of his 
sisters and their descendants. If the 
trusts of residue fail the estate is to be 
divided equally between Cambridge Uni- 
versity and Balliol College, Oxford. 
. = oS 


40th Anniversary for W. L. Perrin 
& Son 

One of the outstanding agencies in this 
city which writes all lines of insurance, 
W. L. Perrin & Son, celebrated its for- 
tieth anniversary on October 1, Monday 
of this week. At the same time the 
agency completed forty years of asso- 
ciation with the Agricultural of Water- 
town, N. Y. On October 1, 1894, W..L. 
Perrin, who had entered the insurance 
business in 1865, was appointed manager 
for the Agricultural for the New York 
City district. At that time he had a 
small office at 28 Pine Street. Five other 
men became associated with Mr. Perrin 
then and two of them are partners in 
the firm today. They are Sydney T. 
Perrin, son of the founder, and George 
W. Davis, an expert on production. Mr. 
Davis was assistant manager to Mr. Per- 
rin in 1894 while Sydney T. Perrin was 
aclerk. The latter became a partner in 
199. The elder Mr. Perrin died about 
four years ago after a long and distin- 
guished career in the business. 

Another item of importance in con- 
nection with the anniversary is that in 
its forty years the Perrin agency has 
never asked any of its companies for 
any credit on the payment of balances. 
Every premium payment has been for- 
warded on the day it was due—and that 
1s a record of which any office should 
be proud. 

The present partners of W. L. Perrin 
& Son are Mr. Perrin, Mr. Davis and 
Charles Bellinger, a nationally known 
expert in accident and health underwrit- 
ing, who joined the firm in 1920. Be- 
sides writing fire insurance and its allied 
lines the agency now has affiliated with 
it the following units: Perrin-Bruckmann 
Agency, Inc.; Perrin-Durbrow Life As- 
sociates, Inc. ; Charles Bellinger Agency, 
the Bellinger-Bruckmann Agency, Inc., 
and the Barker Agency. Through these 
affiliates the office writes casualty, sure- 
ty and life insurance. 

George W. and Edwin J. Bruckmann 
came into the family in 1923 to write 
casualty and surety insurance and Wil- 
liam Durbrow is president of the life 
msurance division. 

Within a short time after the agency 
Was started in 1894 it moved to 53 Wil- 
liam Street where it remained until 1901. 
hen it removed to 45 Cedar Street and 
took over the local management of the 
Western Assurance, the British America 














and the British American. Not long af- 
terwards a lease was taken on the build- 
ing at 73 Maiden Lane and in 1919 the 
firm erected its own building at 75 
Maiden Lane and the Perrin Building 
now houses the complete organization. 
Most of the department heads have been 
connected with the organization for more 
than thirty years. At the present time 
the fire companies represented are the 
Agricultural, British America, Ohio 
Farmers, Farmers of York, New Hamp- 
shire and the Merchants of Denver. For 
casualty insurance the organization rep- 
resents the New Amsterdam Casualty 
and for life insurance the Manhattan 
Life and the Union Mutual Life of Port- 
land, Me. 

Aside from supervising the affairs of 
his own large business Mr. Perrin finds 
time to be active in fire insurance or- 
ganizations. He is president of the New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange and has 
served as a member of the executive 
committee of the Association of Local 
Agents of the City of New York. He is 
also a director of an insurance company 
and a New York bank. It was in 1909 
that the firm became general agents. The 
year 1920 marked not only the comple- 
tion of the Perrin Building but also the 
admission of Sydney T. Perrin and Mr. 
Davis as partners. 

* * * 
New Book by Professor Werner 
Sombart 

Professor Werner Sombart, of Berlin 
University, one of the world’s leading 
economists and a prolific writer (his best 
known work is “Der Moderne Kapital- 
ismus” (Modern Capitalism)—has recent- 
ly completed a new book entitled 
“Deutscher Sozialismus” (German So- 
cialism) published by Buchholz & Weiss- 
wange, Berlin. 

The writer, starting with the premise 
that a new world is in the making, en- 
deavors to find a tie, a connecting link, 
between the old and the new and to ex- 
plain the coming world, especially the 
New Germany, in terms of the old. The 
book is divided into six main parts: the 
economic age, dealing with the past; 
what is socialism; the errors of Marx- 
ism; German socialism; the state; the 
economic life. 

The chief problem to be solved, so 
reasons Professor Sombart, is to recog- 
nize that a distinctly new world is in 
the making. The fact that within a cen- 
tury the population of Europe has grown 
from 180,000,000 to 450,000,000 is at the 
bottom of all problems. Wealth, pro- 
ductivity and consumption, all have im- 
mensely increased during this period. 
Resulting imperialism, the subjugation 
and exploitation of foreign continents 
and peoples and their markets, have cre- 
ated tensions between the competing na- 
tions, which find their temporary solu- 
tion in periodical wars. Money became 
the only yardstick for values and values 
not so measurable fell into the discard. 
Spiritual values were lost sight of. 

The spread of education to the masses, 
he says, sounded the death knell to cul- 


ture and created a fertile field for mis- 
understandings and the dissemination of 
half baked opinions and ideas. 

The author asks, “What is German 
Socialism”? and answers that it is an 
effort to systematically grasp and co- 
ordinate the totality of all economic, po- 
litical and social problems from a Ger- 
man point of view. 

The structure of this new social sys- 
tem, or state, is discussed in the two 
remaining parts; it deals with the rela- 
tion between public and private enter- 
prise; elimination of fluctuations in pro- 
duction and all periodical disturbances 
with their consequent unemployment. He 
makes suggestions for useful public 
works from a labor creating point of 
view and their financing without resort 
to money inflation. The author, now in 
his seventies, makes an earnest en- 
deavor to place his knowledge and ex- 
perience at the service of his country 
as his contribution to the creation of a 
new Germany. 

* * x 


Public Insurance Companies in 
Germany 

An insurance man friend who is fa- 
miliar with the subject tells me that there 
is much misconception current in Ameri- 
can insurance circles about the character 
and place public insurance companies oc- 
cupy in the German insurance world and 
they are not infrequently confused with 
social insurance, which really is not in- 
surance at all, properly speaking. It may 
not be amiss to give a short description 
of German public insurance, its history, 
its field of operation and its probable 
further development. 

German public insurance companies are 
corporations operating, with two excep- 
tions where a monopoly exists, in free 
competition with private enterprise. But 
they pay no dividends to private stock- 
holders and in so far are more like 
American mutuals. They use true insur- 
ance principles, statistics and the ac- 
tuarial science. Their privileged position 
in certain respects is being abolished step 
by step by the present government, 
which has only recently decreed that 
mortgage banks (Pfandbriefanstalten) 
must not insist on fire insurance policies 
in public companies, as has been the 
habit in many sections, but must dis- 
tribute their business between public and 
private enterprise, provided of course the 
private enterprise is reliable. 


History of Public Insurance 


Public insurance started in the Hanse 
Town Hamburg in 1591, when 100 own- 
ers of breweries banded together in a 
“fire contract” which provided that they 
should assist each other in rebuilding 
their properties in case they were de- 
stroyed by fire. Other similar groups 
were organized during the following 
decades and in 1676 forty-six such groups 
joined together and formed the “Central 
Fire Fund,” insurance in which became 
compulsory in 1718 for all buildings in 
Hamburg proper. This institution is 
known today as the “Hamburger General 
Feuerkasse” (Hamburg General Fire 
Fund), whose present head is Professor 
Riebesell of Hamburg University. It in- 
sured buildings in the Hamburg state, 
city as well as country. 

In the same year (1817) the Feuerso- 
zietaet of Berlin was founded and the or- 
ganization of a large number of similar 
organizations came into life in the vari- 
ous states of Germany during the 18th 
and first half of the 19th century. South 
Germany followed the example of Ham- 
burg somewhat later. 

These public fire funds originally con- 
fined their activities to the insurance of 
buildings against fire; soon a few also 
wrote hail, live stock and burglary, and 
soon generally fire insurance on movable 
property was written. Public life insur- 
ance came not into existence until the 
early 20th century. 

These public companies can, as far as 
their operations are concerned, be 
brought under four headings, to wit: 


1. Compulsory companies: In these 


companies insurance is compulsory, either 
ipso facto—that is, every building is in- 
sured automatically as soon as it comes 
into existence—or by contract. Here the 
compulsion is variously limited territori- 
ally or objectively or both. 

2. Monopolies: It is left to the own- 
er of real property to insure or not, but 
if he does insure he must insure in the 
fund. Only one of these is in existence 
today in Bavaria. 

3. Free competition with private en- 
terprise: This is at present the over- 
whelming majority but monopolies as to 
localities and certain classes of risks still 
exist. 

4. Mixed companies, where the state 
is stockholder and naturally as such ex- 
ercises an important and even decisive 
control in the management. One of these 
is the export credit business of th: 
“Hermes”. There are some others. 


According to statistics published by 
the “Reichsverband of Public Insurance” 
there operate at present forty-one such 
public insurance companies. Of these 
fourteen are independent corporations, 
twelve are in one country and are ad- 
ministered by one central authority, ten 
are administered by one provincial gov- 
ernment and five by one community. 


The seventeen life companies are op- 
erating in free competition with private 
enterprises and are independent corpora- 
ticns, except the Public Life, Accident 
and Liability Company in Brunswig. 

Thirty of these forty-one companies 
come under class 3 (free competition with 
private enterprise), and of these eleven 
have a compulsory character (class 1). 
Of twenty-one companies coming under 
class 1, eleven also come under class 3. 
The only complete monopoly is that of 
the Bavarian Building Fire Insurance 
Fund. 

Due to the individual historical devel- 
opment of these public companies they 
are excepted from supervision by the 
central supervisory office, the “Reich- 
saufsichtsamt”; local laws as far as they 
concern insurance remain in force, and 
this has during recent years led to much 
friction, as the private companies claim 
that the central office subjects them to 
much hampering supervision from which 
the public companies are free, and that 
they are by this fact favored in compet- 
ing with private enterprise. In order to 
create uniformity of all insurance laws 
the original law creating the Reichsauf- 
sichtsamt was amended in June, 1931. 
The amendment imposes on the sin- 
gle state the duty to report all changes 
in their laws to the central Reichs Office 
(RAA), but there is no compulsion to 
do so Nevertheless it has been done in 
the interest of the business of the whole 
and all interested in insurance. These 
efforts at uniformity have been very suc- 
cessful, and under the present govern- 
ment all such differences are naturally 
impossible. Insurance now forms in the 
new structure Group XI, under the lead- 
er Hilgard, general manager of the AI- 
lianz in Berlin, with the two subdivisions 
private and public insurance. 

Importance of Public Insurance 


The present statistics for public insur- 
ance are not along uniform lines and 
comparisons are useless, if not impossi- 
ble. This will now be changed and all 
insurance statistics and annual reports 
and balance sheets will be uniform and 
give the true picture of conditions. The 
present statistics show the peculiar fact 
that the results obtained in the same field 
of companies under classes 1, 2 and 3 
vary, especially in loss ratios, a feature 
which still needs explanation. 

The peculiar value of public insurance 
is in their decentralization, which makes 
them local institutions knowing the pe- 
culiar needs of their locality better than 
would be possible for a centralized body. 
They pay annually 10% of their losses 
for the purpose of loss prevention and 
fire fighting, and this money remains 
within their restricted field of opera- 
tions. 

These funds are found in most Euro- 
pean countries. 
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Cole Hopes Companies 
Will Agree to Confer 


CHOICE MUST BE MADE SOON 








New Agents’ President Would Prefer to 
Avoid Road to State House; Ad- 


dresses Vermont Agents 





In his first address since becoming 
president of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents Edwin J. Cole of Fall 
River, Mass., weighed the future when 
speaking last Friday before the annual 
meeting of the Vermont Association at 
Rutland, Vt. He believes insurance 
companies are now at the cross roads 
and must decide whether to co-operate 
with their agents in removing unfair 
practices or witness agents seeking aid 
from state legislatures, now that the 
N.R.A. Code possibilities are definitely 
dead. Mr. Cole also spoke of the insur- 
ance developments in Washington and 
said that “the centralization of insurance 
on the part of the government and the 
regimentation of business threatens the 
very existence of many local agents.” 

It was because of such a threat that 
the National Association decided to open 
a service office in Washington and Mr. 
Cole said it is the purpose of the asso- 
ciation to set up this new office with all 
possible speed, with an adequate staff 
to operate it. In conclusion Mr. Cole 
said: 

“We weigh the future with confidence 
and courage and in spite of the uncer- 
tainties of the existing conditions and 
the pitfalls which beset us, we shall go 
forward in our crusade to defend the 
American Agency System from all at- 
tacks until we reach our objective.” 

After speaking of the existence of nu- 
merous unfair competitive practices and 
reviewing the efforts of the National As- 
sociation to secure approval of an N.R.A. 
Code in Washington Mr. Cole said: 

“What does all this mean? Must we 
chart our course in the direction leading 
to the forty-eight state departments to 
obtain relief as prescribed in the code 
decision, or will the cobwebs be brushed 
away and the door of conference be 
again opened and the interested parties, 
by calm and judicial procedure, deter- 
mine the issues? 


Agents Have Two Choices 


“The National Association is prepared 
to move in either direction but would 
prefer to avoid the road to the State 
House. A choiée must soon be decided 
upon. Several State Associations have 
already contacted their State Depart- 
ments and we are informed that the of- 
ficials have lent a willing ear to their 
complaints. If the tide sets definitely in 
that direction the opportunity for self 
determination is lost. 

“What stands in the way of an agree- 
ment through conference? We know 
that many companies, perhaps the ma- 
jority of them, would welcome the estab- 
lishment of amicable company-agent re- 
lations. Is it because the organization 
and non-organization companies are not 
in accord, and if so, why cannot such 
differences be compromised ? 

“The interested parties might well read 
the handwriting on the wall. It is plain 
that the next step in the National Re- 
covery Program is along the lines of a 
balanced rather than a planned method 
of recovery, which will permit private 
initiative in business to be restored. This 
can only be attained through the me- 
dium of co-operation. Business can no 
longer continue in a field of pure indi- 
vidualism and we must discipline our- 
selves or else face public discipline. I 
am confident we can do it ourselves; 
where there’s a will, there’s a way. 

“The business of insurance was not 
immune from the events of the recent 
debacle, but it has put its financial house 


Broker Required To 
Return Commission 


ON THE UNEARNED PREMIUM 





Crescent Brokerage Corp. Contended 
Commission Was Earned in Full 
When Policies Were Written 





Considerable interest has been aroused 
by the decision of Justice Joseph Ralmo 
of the New York Municipal Court in the 
case of the Aetna Life, Aetna Casualty 
& Surety and Automobile against the 
Crescent Brokerage Corporation in which 
the court held, without a written opinion, 
that a broker does not earn his full com- 
mission when a policy is written. In 
other words, a broker may be required 
to return part of his commission if a 
policy is cancelled or reduced in amount 
prior to expiration. 

Gustave A. Blumenreiter, head of the 
Crescent Brokerage Corporation, has an- 
nounced that he will appeal the decision 
because he contends that the brokerage 
commission is earned at the time policies 
are written and that subsequent cancella- 
tion does not affect the broker’s rights 
to retain the full commission. Also he 
did not represent the assured when the 
policies were cancelled. The facts of 
the case briefly are these: 

While the brokerage office was repre- 
senting the Fox Film Corporation it 
placed a $100,000 fire insurance policy 
in the Automobile. The policy was later 
increased to $162,000, on which the pre- 
mium of $1,918 was paid to the company 
by the broker after deduction of com- 
missions. After the policy had been in 
effect approximately six months, the Fox 
Film Corporation returned the policy di- 
rect to the company for cancellation and 
asked that the gross unearned premium 
of $1,403 be returned. The company 
complied with the request. The broker- 
age commission on the unearned portion 
of the premium amounted to $210.58. 


Policies Reduced in Amount 

The Fox Film Corporation also had a 
sprinkler leakage policy for $831,000 in 
the Aetna Casualty & Surety, which later 
was reduced to $731,000. The company 
paid the unearned premium on the $100,- 
000 difference to the brokerage office, 
which paid the full return premium to 





in order and has emerged from the chaos 
in a splendid manner which is a tribute 
to the efficiency, skill and resourceful- 
ness of company executives. When the 
history of this decade is written a place 
will be made to record the accomplish- 
ments of these men who have so sig- 
nally demonstrated their ability when put 
to the test. Moreover, let it be said 
the whole institution of insurance is en- 
riched by their acts, and the soundness 
of the companies merits the unbounded 
confidence of the insuring public in its 
integrity.” 





Sound Insurance 
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VICTORY INSURANCE COMPANY 
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the corporation. After the sprinkler leak- 
age policy had run one year of its three- 
year term the Fox Film Corporation re- 
turned it to the Aetna Casualty to be 
reduced to $30,000, on which the gross 
return premium was $2,742. The com- 
mission on the unearned premium was 
$548.46. 

The Crescent Brokerage Corporation 
no longer represented the Fox Film Cor- 
poration when it returned the policies for 
cancellation, and when the Automobile 
and the Aetna Casualty & Surety asked 
the producer for a return of commissions 
totaling $759.04, its request was refused. 
The Crescent Brokerage Corporation 
contended that it had earned the com- 
missions and that it was not liable for 
any return to the companies, inasmuch 
as it no longer represented the film 
company. 

Argument Presented by Aetna 

William A. Hyman, counsel for the 
Aetna Life companies, in a summary of 
the companies’ position as presented to 
the court, said in part: 

“Upon the argument of the question of law 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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Clarence Palmer Elected 
New I. A. C. President 


Clarence A. Palmer, advertising man- 
ager of the Insurance Co. of North 
America, was elected new president of 
the Insurance Advertising Conference at 
that organization’s annual meeting held 
at Rye, N. Y., this week. Arthur A. 
Fisk, advertising manger of the Pruden- 
tial, is the new vice-president and Ar- 
thur H. Reddall, assistant secretary of 
the Equitable Society, will remain as 
secretary-treasurer. The executive com- 
mittee will include Ray C. Dreher of the 
Boston; Stuart Benedict of the Metro- 
politan, and Albert Spalding of the Hart- 
ford Accident. 





Pearl Appoints Bonito 
Inland Marine Manager 


The Pearl Assurance has appointed 
Alan H. Bonito & Co., Inc., of New York 
as manager for its inland marine depart- 
ment for the United States. Mr. Bonito 
has been engaged in marine insurance 
for some time and a few years ago 
opened his own inland marine office, 
which has made considerable progress. 


A. W. HATHAWAY HONORED 

Albert W. Hathaway, chief adjuster for 
the Fireman’s Fund at Boston, has com- 
pleted forty years of service with the 
company and in connection with this at- 
niversary the company tendered him 4 
complimentary luncheon at the Parker 
House in Boston on Tuesday. He was 
presented wtih a number of gifts by 
Eastern Manager Charles C. Hannah. 
Vice-President Edward T. Cairns wired 
the greetings of the home office from 
Francisco. 


NAMED TO CITY COUNCIL 
Harvey R. Linbarger, a prominent ire 
insurance agent of Plainfield, N. J., Ww 
this week named a member of the ally 
council. 
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Fleming and Fire Commissioner 
Speak on Boys’ Radio Program 


Mrs. Ralph T. Rossi of Newark Arranges for Broadcast of 


Fire Prevention Message on Safety 


In Schools 


T. Alfred Fleming, manager of the 
conservation department of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, and Fire 
Commissioner John B. Keenan of New- 
ark were featured in a fire prevention 
program presented by the Editorial Club 
of Everyboy’s Safety League over Sta- 
tion WHBI in Newark Sunday after- 
noon, September 23. This is the club 
which is sponsored and directed by Mrs. 
Ralph T. Rossi, whose efforts along the 
line of fire, accident prevention have been 
so worthwhile. She is meeting with con- 
spicuous success in gaining favorable 
public attention in Newark and vicinity 
and more than once has made use of 
the radio. 

In this latest broadcast the boys are 
getting out the fire prevention edition 
of the Safety Valve, the organization’s 
magazine, and members of the staff in- 
terview Messrs. Fleming and Keenan on 
the subject of reducing the fire hazards 
of schools. Following are extracts from 
the script of the broadcast: 

Vitale: “Mr. Fleming, do you mind 
telling me what first interested you par- 
ticularly in fire prevention work?” 


How Mr. Fleming Became Interested in 
Fire Prevention 


Mr. Fleming: Why, yes, I was al- 
ways interested in any phase of public 
welfare work but not particularly from 
the standpoint of fire until one morning 
in March, 1908. I happened to be pres- 
ent at the time of the Collinwood School 
Fire, which proved to be the most seri- 
ous school tragedy in the last hundred 
years. Collinwood is now a part of the 
city of Cleveland, but at the time it 
was a suburban town having a volunteer 
fre department. 

“I was chatting with a friend of mine, 
who was chief of police, on the street, 
about two blocks from the school, when 
the fire alarm bell rang. In a few min- 
utes we were on the ground but were 
horrified to find the front exit entirely 
cut off by flames. Red tongues of fire 
were shooting from windows in the front 
and on both ends. A few small children 
were huddled together on the outside, 
standing in the snow. Some of the teach- 
ers had passed them out of the lower 
story windows and were trying now to 
quiet them and relieve their burns by 
the application of snow. 

“We rushed to the rear of the building 
knowing that there was a second exit 
there. To our horror we found it locked. 
We also noticed that the doors were 
hung to turn inward instead of outward. 
Securing an axe from the basement, we 
chopped the doors down before we could 
remove them, and when we did so, we 
found the children piled up just like 
cordwood in the rear entry. This entry 
was several feet below the level of the 
tetunda of the school, with a number 
of steps leading down to it. It looked 
as if the children after descending the 
Stairs, finding the front door cut off, had 
tushed to the rear stairway and, in their 
panic, had pushed those in front down 
the steps. 

“After this, unable to open the doors, 
they climbed on top of those who had 
already fallen, all trying to get as far 
away from the heat as possible. We 
will never know how high that pile of 

ies was, but it was far above the top 
of the doors. Many of those at the bot- 
ttm were living and calling for help. 
We tried our best to pull them out, but 
the weight of the bodies above was so 
treat that their arms pulled out of the 
sockets. Many others had joined us by 
this time. We used every ounce of 
Strength we had, but the bodies were so 


tightly wedged together that all our ef- 
forts were futile. One hundred and 
seventy-three children and three teach- 
crs died there as the price of some peo- 
pie’s neglect. 

“The ones most to blame were those 
tesponsible for the construction of the 
building, for from their mistake the fire 
started. They were also responsible for 
the doors turning inward instead of out- 
ward, but the janitor was responsible for 
the doors being locked when school was 
in session.” 

Vitale: “That certainly was a terrible 
experience . . . no wonder you remem- 
ber it so vividly. On the whole, how- 
ever, aren’t school buildings throughout 
the country generally well protected 
against fire hazards?” 


School Hazards 


Mr. Fleming: “Unfortunately not. A 
survey of schools made a few years ago 
showed that from the standpoint of fire 
safety over eighty per cent of the schools 
of the nation were in worse physical 
condition than the one in Collinwood at 
the time it burned. At the convention 
of the National Association of Public 
School Business Officials, held in New 
York a month ago, very real interest 
was taken in school safety from fire, and 
a campaign of inspection has been in- 
augurated that is national in character, 
in the hope that many danger signals in 
schools may be removed before another 
tragic experience, even more appalling 
than the Morro Castle disaster, may 


terview, but I’d like to ask you, Mr. 
Fleming, about fire drills aren't 
they required in all school buildings and 
other public buildings, to prepare chil- 
dren for fire emergencies ?” 

Mr. Fleming: “Yes, fire drills are re- 
quired by law in practically all schools, 
but the efficiency of these drills is mini- 
mized by the half-hearted attitude of 
those in charge. In many schools a 
messenger is sent around to all rooms to 
advise teachers of the time of fire drill. 
Such a drill is of practically no value. 
By actual test in one of these schools 
when a real alarm was given without 


advance notice, many of the teachers 
lost their heads in the panic, ran out for 
the exits and left their children to their 
fate. Fire drills should be held regu- 
larly without notice and any teachers 
failing to fully co-operate should be re- 
lieved of their services by the Board of 
Education. Every person must leave the 
building. In many cases you find a 
group of teachers looking on from a 
classroom. The line of march should 
continue to a safe distance from the 
school and remain in formation for a 
check-up by the teachers. There should 
always be an open space at the entrance 
so that the fire department apparatus 
can lay out and function unhampered.” 

Commissioner Keenan: “The Newark 
Fire Department, established in 1889 on 
a full paid basis, is rated today as one 
of the foremost fire departments in the 
United States. Its fire prevention and 
fire fighting record down through the 
years is one of which the citizens of 
Newark may well be proud. To further 
substantiate this statement, I have but 
to refer to Newark’s fire loss of 1933, 
which was in the amount of $625,000, the 
lowest in twenty-five years. 

“The department’s college for officers 
and training school for privates have 
been direct influences in this accomplish- 
ment.” 





P. J. KENNEDY WITH SUN 


Paul J. Kennedy resigned last week as 
manager of the business development de- 
partment of the Continental to join the 
Sun Insurance Office. He expects to be 
located at the company’s office at 10 Gold 
Street. Mr. Kennedy became associated 
with the Continental on December 1, 
1932. Prior to that time he had been 
vice-president of the Public Fire in 
charge of the New York office. He 
gained his early insurance training with 
Marsh & McLennan and has had con- 
siderable experience in handling large 
lines. He was graduated in law from the 
Catholic University in Washington, D.C., 
in 1917. 





KENT HEADS VERMONT ASS’N 

George Kent of Barre was elected 
president of the Vermont Association of 
Insurance Agents at the annual meeting 
held last week at Rutland. Other officers 
are as follows: Vice-president, Willard 
C. Lawrence, Springfield; secretary- 
treasurer, A. C. Mason, Rutland; exec- 
utive committee, Edwin J. Livingston, 
North Troy, chairman; Stephen C. Dor- 
sey, William H. Willis, Bennington ; John 
T. Dizer, Bellows Falls; Dan J. Branon, 
Newport; Arthur L. Maynard, Brattle- 
boro, and Arthur W. Hawkinson, St. 
Johnsbury. 








Efficient Fire Protection Ideal 
Fire Prevention, Says Mallalieu 


“Insurance agents and brokers, beinz 
familiar with fire hazards, are always 
glad to consult with their clients in the 
interests of fire protection,” says W. E. 


Mallalieu, general manager of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, in an 
article appearing in the October issue of 
Credit and Financial Management, the 
official publication of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. 

“The term fire prevention,” says Mr. 
Mallalieu, “is a familiar one; so is the 
phrase fire protection. A combination of 
the two forms an ideal slogan for Amer- 
ican business men and home owners 
when arranged as follows: 

“Efficient fire protection is ideal fire 
prevention. Stop the fire before it starts.” 

Mr. Mallalieu’s article begins with the 
announcement of the President’s Fire 
Prevention Week proclamation, calling 
upon all citizens to give their whole- 
hearted assistance in an effort to reduce 
fire waste and tells how governors of the 
various states, mayors of many cities, 


chambers of commerce and other organi- 
zations all cooperate to help in making 
their communities safe places in which 
to live and work. 

“Insurance commissioners, fire mar- 
shals and fire chiefs are willing to aid 
each citizen in protecting his property 
against fire,” continues the article, “but 
it is ‘each citizen’ himself who is respon- 
sible for the protection of his own prop- 
erty and it is up to him to call upon the 
fire prevention authorities for the aid 
they are there to offer. 

“While the majority of fires occur in 
homes, records prove that the largest 
fires usually originate in business estab- 
lishments, and business men, knowing 
this, appreciate that fire is one of their 
worst enemies.” 

The article points out the common in- 
terest of employes and owners, and sug- 
gests methods for their working together 
to the welfare of all concerned. Fea- 
tures for the control of fires and the 
checking of construction toward greater 
fire safety also are brought out. 


O’HARA SUCCEEDS ZECHLIN 





Appointed Secretary of Niagara Fire in 
Charge of New York Metro- 
politan Department 


George E. O’Hara has been appointed 
secretary of the Niagara Fire with su- 
pervision over the New York metropoli- 
tan department, succeeding the late 
Henry J. Zechlin.' Mr. O’Hara is well 
known to New York insurance men and 
has had close to thirty years’ experience 
in insurance. He has been with the Ni- 
agara for nearly twenty-eight years. Fol- 
lowing his graduation from Manual 
Training High School in Brooklyn he 
was for a short time in the insurance 
office of Jameson & Frelinghuysen. 

Joining the Niagara in April, 1907, Mr. 
O’Hara became a policy writer and after 
five years went into the endorsement de- 
partment. Later he was assistant cash- 
ier. He became the first solicitor the 
company ever had in the metropolitan 
area and being successful at this job he 
was made assistant to the counter man. 
When the late Mr. Zechlin went to the 
Niagara fourteen years ago Mr. O’Hara 
was made head counter man in charge 
of underwriting. 





BRITTON JOINS C. & R. CO’S 


Frank L. Britton of Topeka, Kan., has 
been appointed special representative of 
the Corroon & Reynolds companies in 
the states of Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma 
and Arkansas. These states are super- 
vised by D. E. Chilcote, resident general 
agent of Kansas City, Mo., and Mr. Brit- 
ton will be a member of Mr. Chilcote’s 
staff. Mr. Britton was for many years 
state agent of the North British & Mer- 
cantile group at Topeka, Kan., and later 
was appointed vice-president and under- 
writing manager of the Preferred Risk 
Fire of Topeka. More recently he has 
been connected with the Home Owners 
Loan Corporation as district manager at 
Topeka. 





DUMONT TALKS TO SPECIALS 

Before more than fifty members and 
guests of the New Jersey Special Agents’ 
Association at a dinner given on Monday 
evening at the Newark Athletic Club, 
John R. Dumont, manager of the In- 
terstate Underwriters Board, gave an 
outline of the operations of the board. 
His talk was followed by an open forum. 
Theodore Roller, president of the asso- 
ciation, presided. 





WELLER HEADS GOLF ASS’N 

Charles Weller of the North British & 
Mercantile was elected president of the 
Insurance Golf Association at the recent 
annual meeting. Other officers are as 
follows: vice-presidents, Herman Krae- 
mer and Fred Meyer; secretary, George 
Ross, and treasurer, Edward Wester- 
dorf. Robert Emslie won the low gross 
with a score of 8 at the tournament at 
the Wheatley Hills Golf Club. 





DEATH OF DE WITT C. PELL 

De Witt Clinton Pell, broker, insurance 
man and yachting enthusiast, died sud- 
denly last Saturday in Newark. He for- 
merly traded as Randolph & Pell and 
after the death of the former he became 
associated with the T. W. Griffith 
Agency and cleared his business through 
that office. Mr. Pell was 63 years of age 
and is survived by his widow, two sons, 
two daughters, and five grandchildren. 





FALL WARNING ON FIRE RISKS 

The New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers has issued its customary fall 
warning with respect to hazards asso- 
ciated with putting into operation again 
heating and lighting appliances which 
have been idle during the summer 
months. The Board urges that all heat- 
ing equipment be carefully inspected and 
tested before being put into general use. 


BUFFALO PROMOTES SAILOR 

George W. Sailor, special agent of the 
Buffalo Insurance Co. at Philadelphia for 
the last eight years, has been promoted 
to the position of agency superintendent 
at the home office. 
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INSURANCE CO. 
of Providence, R. |. 


THIS COMPANY PUBLISHES SEVERAL EDUCATIONAL 


EQUITABLE F. & M. 


FroLDERs YOU MAY HAVE ANY OF ALL OF THE 
THREE LISTED BELOW. BY INDICATING YOUR CHOICE 
ON THE COUPON AND MAILING IT TO THE OFFICE OF 
THE COMPANY AT 30 TRINITY ST., HARTFORD. CONN. 


0 COINSURANCE CLAUSE - A BRIEF, POPULAR 
EXPOSITION OF AN IMPORTANT FEATURE OF MANY 
INSURANCE CONTRACTS. 

O RIOT AND CIVIL COMMOTION INSURANCE - 
WHAT IT 18, WHY IT 1S AND HOW IT WORKS, TOLD 
IN A CLEAR, CONCISE STYLE. 

0 USE AND OCCUPANCY INSURANCE - 

A SHORT EXPLANATION OF THIS COMPLEX 
susJEcrT. 


CHECK THE ONES YOU WANT AND FILL OUT COUPON 
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Telephones Viewed 
As Big Aid to Farms 


CREDIT IN RATES IS SOUGHT 





Many Agents in West Believe Fire Rat- 
ing Bodies Should Give Recognition 
to Farms With Telephones 





Farm insurance problems are impor- 
tant in the East as well as in the West 
and any suggestions which may tend to 
alleviate difficulties associated with farm 
underwriting are as welcome in this part 
of the country as in any other. A move- 
ment is now under way in the West to 
secure recognition of telephone fire 
alarm protection in fire insurance rates. 
In other farmers, agents and 
others feel that farms with telephone fa- 
cilities are better risks than farms not 
equipped with telephone service because 
the former can obtain help in case of 
fire that much more rapidly. 

The concerted efforts of many inter- 
ests working on this problem are com- 
ing to a head, and there will undoubted- 
ly be an insistent demand that credit be 
given by fire insurance rating bodies in 
the near future. Several methods have 
been proposed for recognizing the fire 
protection value of a telephone. First, 
to give a direct credit of say 5% to 10% 
in the rate; second, to provide a charge 
for the absence of a telephone; and, 
third, to attach a warranty to the policy, 
providing that a telephone will be main- 
tained and that if, when a loss occurs, 
there is no telephone in service the 
amount paid to the insured will be re- 
duced say 5% or 10% 


Cliff C. Jones Favors Rate Credit 


Cliff C. Jones, president of R. B. Jones 
& Sons, Inc., of Kansas City, Mo., and 
former president of the National Associ- 
ation of Insurance Agents, points out 
that “farmers and suburban dwellers 
have ordered their telephones discontin- 
ued in so many cases that a number of 
fire insurance agencies—especially in the 
farm writing departments—are alarmed 
about the situation, for we know that 
many fires have been extinguished on 
farms by calling for help over telephones. 

“There are many cases in which a 
farmer has notified the telephone opera- 
tor of some catastrophe, such as a fire, 
and she in turn has notified farmers 
nearby who were immediately available 
because with their automobiles they can 
reach the fire very quickly. 

“We are, therefore, thoroughly con- 
vinced that a credit should be given, par- 
ticularly on farm risks, for a telephone 
on the premises. Every inducement 
should be made to have the farmer retain 
his telephone for this added protection. 
A telephone in a farm house may be the 
instrument by which lives are saved 
when threatened by fire, burglars or 
other hazardous catastrophes. 

“A rating credit or some other sub- 
stantial recognition of the fire protection 
afforded by the presence of a telephone 
is of interest to insurance agents because 
it undoubtedly reduces the losses of in- 
surance companies and would enable 
agents to sell more insurance by giving 
them a real sales argument.” 


Calls Telephone a Valuable Aid 


Rosse E. Case of Case & Son, Marion, 
Kan., which is one of the largest farm 
writing insurance agencies in the United 
States, with a national reputation as to 
fire protection on the farm, says: “We 
have had hundreds of cases where the 
general alarm put out through the tele- 
phone company has greatly reduced 
losses. I believe that in 90% of the 
cases our farm fire losses have been 
greatly reduced by presence of a tele- 
phone. In these days of automobiles, 
within fifteen minutes after a fire is dis- 
covered, twenty-five or more men will 
be on the ground helping to remove 
property, or to prevent the spread of the 
fire. Almost always the $surrounding 
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buildings and their contents are saved.” 


That telephones give efficient fire 
alarm service is shown by the large per- 
centage of alarms received over the tele- 


phone, even in cities where there are 
municipal fire alarm systems. The low 
average percentage of losses reported 


over the telephone, compared with the 
values exposed to the fire, as shown in 
the following facts reported by Albert 
Menard of the Murphy, Taylor & Ellis 
Agency of Macon, Ga., is undoubtedly 
due to the promptness with which fire 
alarms are received over the telephone. 
This is a city experience, but the same 
principle would apply to rural fires. Mr. 
Menard reports that in Columbus, Ga., 
the percentage of loss from fires report- 
ed by telephone alarms in 1931 was 1.6% 
and in 1932 1%. The percentage of loss 
from fires reported by fire alarm boxes 
in 1931 was 3.9% and in 1932 3%. 


Macon, Ga., Experience 


In Macon, Ga., the percentage of losses 
from fires reported by telephone alarm 
in 1931 was 5% and in 1932 7%. The 
percentage of losses from fires reported 
by fire alarm boxes was 8.9% in 1931 and 
15.7% in 1932. 

As the established rates in cities with 
paid fire departments already recognize 
the telephone as an existing means of 
reporting fires, it cannot be expected that 
individual rates can be arranged to do 
that, too. In the case of small, unpro- 
tected towns, suburban homes and farm 
properties it would encourage the use of 
telephones, and in that way reduce the 
fire losses, if lower insurance rates or 
higher loss payments were given prop- 
erities which have telephone fire alarm 
protection than are given those without 
telephone. 

That fire protection given by telephone 
is real is shown by letters from many 
parts of the country, of which the fol- 
lowing from Herman Fricke, Jr., of Mad- 
ison, Neb., is a sample: 


“Mr. Charles Pearse, 
Columbus, Nebr. 

“Dear Sir: On May 10, 1934, we had 
a fire on a farm five miles from Madison, 
the renter having a telephone and get- 
ting the Madison fire department to his 
farm at once and saved all the buildings 
but three small ones. I have this set 
of buildings insured for $3,500 and would 
have liked to had a fire so that I could 
have collected the entire amount and 
then rent the farm to a neighbor. As 
it was, I collected $80 and the insurance 
company repaired the house. If the 
renter would not have had a telephone 
the entire set of buildings would have 
burned. This is one time the renter 
should not have had a telephone. 

“Yours truly, 
“(Signed) H. Fricke, Jr.” 

There is nothing novel or unusual 
giving credit for fire protection equip- 
ment, even in dwelling and farm rates. 
Houses with wooden shingle roofs get 
higher rates than those with fire resist- 
ive roofs. Farm property equipment 
with modern efficient lightning rods gets 
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lower rates than properties without such 
protection. 


Position of City Properties 


One objection which has been raised to 
giving farm properties credit for tele- 
phone fire protection is that if credit 
were given such property it would also 
have to be given to city properties 
equipped with telephones. That is not 
the case, as is also shown by the credit 
for lightning rods, which is given to 
farm properties, but is not given to city 
properties. A charge is made for tenant 
occupancies in farm rates and no such 
charge is made in city rates. Many 
charges and credits are given to city 
properties which are not given to farm 
properties. 

Farm insurance is an unprofitable line 
for many companies, due in part to the 
delay in securing help in fighting fires. 
Telephones enable the farmers to call 
help more quickly. There is a common 
impression that telephone companies ob- 
ject to handling fire alarms. On the 
contrary, most telephone companies have 
accepted the responsibility which the 
public has placed upon the telephone in- 
dustry and contribute much to fire pre- 
vention and loss reduction by including 
in their directories instructions to both 
employes and subscribers for the han- 
dling of fire alarms. Telephone operators 
have an enviable reputation for the serv- 
ice they render in such emergencies. 





Hartford Fire Blanket 
Policy With the C.C.C. 


The Hartford Fire, which handles the 
fire insurance on property on which the 
Home Owners Loan Corporation makes 
loans in cases where the property owner 
has failed to provide insurance of his 
own, now has a contract with the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to provide 
somewhat similar services. The contract 
with the C.C.C. provides coverage against 
errors and omissions and the flood risks 
where the C.C.C. requires this additional 
coverage. 

“The new business thus secured in no 
way interferes with local agency opera- 
tions, since the placement of insurance 
required as a condition of loans is left 
with the borrower. This is the same pol- 
icy that has been adopted by the Home 
Owners Loan Corporation, which has also 
made an important insurance contract 
with the Hartford Fire. Under this con- 
tract the Hartford Fire will write the 
risks where the property owner defaults 
in his payments. Up to June 1 this year 
the Hartford Fire’s additional premium 
from this source was approximately $30,- 
000. The fire insurance premium volume 
on Home Owners Loan Corporation loans 
7 amounted to approximately $3,500,- 





E. O. TULLEY LEAVES TOKIO 
O. Tulley has resigned as special 
agent for the Tokio Marine & Fire and 
the Standard of New York in the Ohio 
territory. 
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Who can know the fires, conflagrations 
and life loss which have NOT occurred 
because of the thoughtful preventive 
measures taken during our national 
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W. J. Bell Proves A Good “Adjuster” 
In Building Reputation As Hunter 


A hunter’s fame is subject to the same 
scrutiny as that of a fisherman, and 
eventually the truth will out. After a 
period. of ten years the story is out con- 
cerning the reputation as a hunter gained 
by one W. Julian Bell, well-known ad- 
juster of Miami, Fla., who formerly trav- 
e'ed Georgia as a special agent. 

Returning from trips to south Georgia 
during the season Mr. Bell would fre- 
quently distribute among his frien:ls 
quail, denying that he had purchased any 
of them but admitting modestly that his 
hunting companion had killed most of 
them. No one believed the part about 
the “hunting companion,” and it really is 
true that Bell killed a few birds. It now 
develops that a loss adjustment was re- 
sponsible for his reputation as a Nimrod. 

Fire had destroyed a widow’s small 
home, which was insured for about 50% 
of its value; the origin of the fire defi- 
nitely known to be from sparks on roof 
while the midday meal was being pre- 
pared. 

Title to the property was recorded in 
the name of the assured’s father-in-law 
and it was claimed that a deed had been 
given by the father-in-law to assured’s 
husband; the deed was not recorded and 
was destroyed in the fire. Failure to 
record the deed clouded the title,—there 
being a living brother of assured’s hus- 
band. An attorney in the small town, 
desiring to make a fee, had explained to 


the assured and her son that the com- 
pany would not pay a loss where the title 
was not perfect. When the situation 
was explained it was learned that the 
widow had been in possession of the 
property since her husband’s death and 
no attempt had been made by her broth- 
er-in-law to make any claim to the prop- 
erty. Mr. Bell suggested that the widow 
secure a quit claim deed to the property 
from her brother-in-law, to clear the 
title, and this was done; thus proving 
that insurance companies are not “tech- 
nical.” 

The son of the assured was known as 
the town’s “ne’er do well,” and his only 
occupation was the training of bird dogs, 
—he having trained a number of winners 
for field trial events in south Georgia. 
Feeling grateful that the claim would be 
paid without the necessity of an attor- 
ney’s fee, he presented Mr. Bell with a 
nice string of quail and offered to go 
hunting with him and to give him more 
birds at any time. Mr. Bell took ad- 
vantage of this and dropped in on the 
boy as often as possible, particularly 
around the week-end, and at times Mr. 
Bell would actually kill two or three 
birds. 

In the interest of honesty and veracity 
the story is brought out at this late date, 
with the feeling that Mr. Bell got by 
long enough with his unearned reputa- 
tion as a hunter. 





REDUCING INDUSTRIAL FIRES 

Percy Bugbee, assistant managing di- 
rector of the National Fire Protection 
Association, discussed modern methods 
of teaching fire prevention in industrial 
plants when speaking yesterday before 
the fire prevention and industry section 
of the National Safety Congress meet- 
ing in Cleveland. He outlined the fire 
prevention campaigns of the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., the Endicott-Johnson 
Corp., Canadian Car & Foundry Co., the 
Du Pont Co., Sherwin-Williams Co., Cad- 
illac Motor Car Co., Waterbury Clock 
Co. and others. 


BALTIMORE POND MEETS 

Samuel A. Mehorter of New York, 
most loyal grand gander of the Blue 
Goose, and Joseph R. Knowlan of Phila- 
delphia, deputy most loyal grand gander, 
were the principal speakers at the fall 
dinner meeting of the Chesapeake Pond 
at Baltimore on Monday night. Most 
Loyal Gander Edward H. Warr presided. 





25% PASS AGENTS’ TEST 
The New York Insurance Department 
held examinations for insurance agents’ 
certificates in New York City on Sep- 
tember 27. Of the sixteen applicants four 
passed and twelve failed. 


SQUARE CLUB PLANS DANCE 





Annual Entertainment and Ball at Hotel 
St. George in Brooklyn on De- 
cember 7 


Under the leadership of Peter C. Wal- 
deck of the Loyalty Group and presi- 
dent of the Insurance Square Club of 
New York, the twelfth annual entertain- 
ment and dance of the Insurance Square 
Club will be held in the grand ball room 
of the Hotel St. George on Friday eve- 
ning, December 7. This annual affair is 
under the supervision of Edward W. 
Dart of Hamilton & Wade, Inc., first 
vice-president and chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

Music will be furnished by Eli Dantzig 
and his orchestra, which is an organiza- 
tion well known on the stage and radio 
and is the orchestra which was chosen 
to furnish the music at the Roosevelt- 
Garner Inaugural Ball at Washington 
last year. These annual affairs of The 
Insurance Square Club of New York 
have become a social event of the insur- 
ance district. 





JAMES O. PARKER DEAD 


James Oscar Parker, 80 years old, 
widely known in both the fire and life 
insurance fields, died recently in an In- 
dianapolis sanitarium after an illness of 
a month. Educated as an attorney, he 
was active in Republican politics in Dan- 
ville, Ind., where he first went, serving 
as deputy prosecutor, county attorney 
and acting postmaster there, also as 
county chairman. At one time he was 
president of the Citizens Fire and the 
Home Life, Oklahoma City. He was re- 
ceiver for the Shawnee (Okla.) Insur- 
ance Co. and treasurer of the Independ- 
ent Life of Nashville, Tenn. He was a 
member of the Scottish Rite in Indian- 
apolis and a past eminent commander 
of the LaVallette Commandery, Knights 
Templar, Evansville, Ind. A daughter 
survives. 





N. J. FIRE LOSSES UNCHANGED 


Estimated fire losses for September in 
New Jersey were $612,000, a slight in- 
crease from the total for the same 
month of last year. Losses for the first 
nine months of 1934 are around $6,000,- 
000, which is approximately the same as 
for the first three quarters of last year. 
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AGENTS GRANTED MORE TIME 








Pennsylvania Department to Allow Time 
For Appeals From Operations of 
Resident Agents’ Law 

The Pennsylvania Insurance Depart. 
ment last Friday extended for sevyeraj 
days the period in which local agents jp 
Pennsylvania affected by the residen; 
agents’ law have to give up their rej. 
dences in New Jersey so that an appeal 
may be made if some agents desire to 
make one. At least a dozen agencies are 
affected by the retaliatory law between 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey. Tiff 
Layer & Co. will be granted its license 
because the firm has two separate cor. 
porations, one in Pennsylvania, with the 
resident partner running the office jp 
that state. 

At least three members of affected 
firms have moved their residences to 
Pennsylvania. They were: Frederick \. 
Hudson of Robert M. Coyle & Co., H. L. 
Reeves of Reeves-Shafer and one of th: 
partners of Mather & Co. Affected mem- 
bers of the firms of Hoskins & Howell 
and Hutchinson, Rivinus & Co. are 
also reported to have moved to Phila- 
delphia. 

Creth & Sullivan and Wegner-Taylor 
will have their licenses renewed, as their 
affected firm members—Francis D’Olier 
of the former firm and Clarence Yerkes 
of the latter—are not active. 

The other affected agencies, Snowden 
& Co., A. L. & F. B. English, Beidler & 
Bookmyer, Walter S. Detwiler & Co, 
and Leonard M. Addis & Co., had not 
decided early this week what steps they 
will take. It is likely that several of 
these offices will make an appeal to the 
Insurance Department. 


Camden Fire Portfolio 


For Live-W ire Producers 

The advertising and production depart- 
ment of the Camden Fire has distributed 
to its agents an excellent business build- 
ing portfolio designed to outline a care- 
fully conceived campaign for increasing 
premium production. Those agents who 
agree to use the program offered and 
become members of the Camden Fire 
Fighters will use a selected mailing list 
of high-type home owners, send mailing 
pieces to each of these prospects, use 
personal effort in analyzing the insur- 
ance coverage and requirements of each 
of these prospects and furnish the home 
office with complete results of each mail- 
ing and the amount of business secured 
through this campaign. 

This new portfolio contains samples 
of clever sales literature to be sent to 
prospects covering general lines of in- 
surance, a booklet explaining to assureds 
the danger of under-insurance and an 
analysis blank for use by assureds. This 
blank incorporates an inventory of per- 
sonal effects. All in all the portfolio is 
sure to appeal to local agents and should 
result in bringing an increase in busi- 
ness to the Camden. 


U. S. Court Holds Mutual 


Must Pay Income Taxes 


The United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals ruled this week in Philadelphia 
that mutual insurance companies ‘that 
continuously share investment profits 
with policyholders are not exempt from 
income tax, in denying the claim of the 
Philadelphia Contributionship to recover 
$53,372 from the Government for taxes 
paid on its net income during 1925 and 
1926. The company claimed exemption 
from Federal taxation on the ground it 
is a mutual company which requires It. 

The United States District Court up- 
held the company’s claim to a tax fre- 
fund but the Government appealed. In 
handing down his decision, Judge J. 
Warren Davis held that if the company 
“used or held its income for the purpose 
of paying any losses suffered by its 
policyholders,” it would be exempt from 
taxation, but since it earned profits on 
investments and distributed them, it was 
not exempt from income taxes. 
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LOYALTY GROUP 





ORGANIZED 1855 


Organized 1853 


THE GIRARD 
FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$2,380,826.52 


Securities al Market Value 
82 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





Organized 1854 


THE MECHANICS 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 


$2,181,651.19 


Securities at Market Value 
81 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





Organized 1866 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$2,254,726.35 
Securities at Market Value 
69 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





Organized 1874 


THE METROPOLITAN 
CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$2,216,188.12 


Bonds Amortized—Stocks Market Value 
61 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


80 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


Surplus to Policyholders, Dec. 31, 1933, $15,719,163.78 


(Securities at Market Value) 











AVERAGE AGE 


LOYALTY GROUP COMPANIES 


OVER 66 YEARS 


GROUP LOSSES PAID 


OVER 
FOUR HUNDRED MILLION 


$413,592,692.72 


A LOSS PAYING RECORD 


PROVING SECURITY 
AND STABILITY 


OUR BUSINESS ASSETS 


MERIT CONFIDENCE 


° . THESE ARE 








AGE - EXPERIENCE - GOOD FAITH 





SUCCESS - PERFORMANCE 





SOUND INSURANCE PRINCIPLES 








Organized 1852 
MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 


$5,021 ,440.67 


Securities al Market Value 
83 YEARS IN BUSINESS 











Organized 1871 
SUPERIOR 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$1,780,616.49 


Securities at Market Value 
64 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





Organized 1870 


THE CONCORDIA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MILWAUKEE 


Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$2,411,805.55 


Securities at Market Value 
65 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





Organized 1909 


COMMERCIAL 
CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$2,015,905.60 


Bonds Amortized—Stocks Market Value 
26 YEARS IN BUSINESS 








WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
844 Rush Street 
Chicago, Illinois 





CANADIAN DEPARTMENT 


461 Bay Street 
Toronto, Canada 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 
10 Park Place 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
220 Bush Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 





SOUTH-WESTERN DEPT. 
912 Commerce Street 
Dallas, Texas 

















LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
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Among the fieldmen of New York 
State traveling as “full fledged” insur- 
ance mcn in the period covered by the 
years 1890 until recently there stands out 
Frank L. Curtis, representative of the 
Springfield Fire & Marine, with which 
company he threw his lot after “Billy” 
Mackay retired from the New York State 
field in 1894 to become an officer of the 
company. Mr. Curtis had been with the 
Reading Fire for several years before 
then, and it was in that capacity that I 
first met him at the old Delavan at Al- 
bany, destroyed by fire about the last 
day of 1894. (By the way I might men- 
tion that Tom Gallagher, of grand and 
great-grandfather fame, was in the hotel 
at that time about to leave for home at 
Dansville, N. Y.) 

He had the physical strength of an 
ox, and I remember his telling me that 
at one time when he was at Penn Yan, 
N. Y., some ruffian attempted to attack 
him on a lonely street, but Frank laid 
him out neatly and then notified a local 
policeman that if he would go down such 
or such street he would find a man 
lying in the gutter who needed medical 
care. That physical strength nurtured a 
very clear, practical and able brain, and, 
to my mind, he developed into one of the 
ablest adjusters in New York State. I 
was always glad to be on a loss with him 
in those days when there were no ad- 
justment bureaus, nor rating bureaus, for 
that matter (nor schedules nor lists of 
approved materials, etc.) and the spe- 
cial agents made the rates and rules 
through their Underwriters Association 
of New York State, which was an or- 
ganization run entirely by the fieldmen 
of New York State, now superseded by 
the New York State Fire Insurance Rat- 
ing Organization. 

In Association matters, also, he took 
a very active and useful interest, serving 
on almost all committees and finally be- 
coming president in 1910 or thereabouts. 
I was on the executive committee with 
him for several years and enjoyed my 
bouts and controversies with him im- 
mensely, though we differed in opinion 
quite frequently, but honestly so, and 
man-wise. He was born in Franklin 
County in northern New York, which 
even then was still in a way pioneer ter- 
ritory, peopled largely by descendants of 
the first generations of the sturdy New 
Englanders who came into northern 
New York about the years 1800 to 1810. 
It is in this way that the term “New 
York State Yankees” originated. 

He lived at Malone and Brushton. As 
customary in those days, every man took 
a hold of any work that presented itself 
to make an honest living, and in this 
process he ran a mill, was postmaster and 
assessor, school trustee and also worked 
at life insurance through the old firm of 
Neigs & Hadley at Malone, N. Y., now 
the Hale agency. Then he had a local 
agency at Potsdam, N. Y., and traveled 
for the Reading Fire. 

This does not detail all his activities, 
for he also was a great fisherman and 
tells with gusto the story of his meet- 
ing President Cleveland at Upper Sar- 
anac Lake, where President Cleveland 
was staying at the old Saranac Inn (a 
very small summer resort then and be- 
fore the days of the railroads) in the 
nineties, during his second term (or was 
it his first term, Frank?) and present- 
ing Mr. Cleveland with a part of his 
catch that day. The cottage Mr. Cleve- 
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land occupied still stands just south of 
the hotel, and we played our baseball 
games right in front of it during our 
summer meetings there from 1919 to 1930. 
Frank writes me as follows under date of 
July, 1934: “Convalescing nicely from a 
double fracture left arm, bruised leg, 
etc., occurred April 29 at Elmira—ten 
weeks.” 

I have never known a man who got 
more general enjoyment out of life than 
Frank Curtis, and who has _ helped 
friends in distress or misfortune more 
than he has. A fine self-made man in 
every respect and I am proud to have 
had the chance to know him. Forced 
to earn a livelihood early in life he edu- 
cated himself step by step in his way 
upward and made a success of everything 
he undertook. He and Jim Carothers 
were very warm friends and it was al- 
ways a source of pleasure to me to ob- 
serve how they bullyragged and razzed 
each other like two big mastiffs, when I 
was thrown in contact with these two 
really big men during work and play. 
Frank is a member of the “As Long as 
You Live Club,” of Malone and Lake 
Titus, the Adirondack home of the de- 
ceased Herbert Hale of the O’Neal & 
Hale agency of Malone, N. Y. For many 
vears Curtis and Hale gathered around 
themselves at Lake Titus a group of in- 
surance fieldmen to fish and play for a 
week or so. A coterie of darn good fel- 
lows, and I always have wished I had 
been a member of that good fellowship. 

* * * 


Frank’s Submarine 


Frank went in for motor boating for 
a time, and somehow or other had sev- 
eral mishaps. Anyway his friend Caro- 
thers used to call Frank’s boat a “sub- 
marine,” because he claimed it was under 
water most of the time. This was at 
the Frontenac, St. Lawrence River, about 
1902, when we used to go there for our 
summer meetings. 

Ok * * 


A Good Winner and Loser 


Frank liked his game of cards as much 
as the most of the rest of us, and while 
I never cared for cards myself, I often 
attended sames at the old Iroquois at 
Buftalo, just to be with the crowd. 
Around those tables sat many men who 
now rank high tn the board of officers of 
many companies, despite the opinion of 
people who thought it sinful to enjoy a 
zood old fashioned game of poker. 
Frank was a good loser and a good win- 
a in cards as well as in the game of 
life. 





L. E. Roaf State Agent 


Fort the State of Pa. 


Leland E. Roaf has been appointed 
state agent of the insurance Co. of the 
State of Pennsylvania for Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and Maine. He will have 
his headquarters in the’ Insurance Ex- 
change Building in Boston. Mr. Roaf 
has been connected with the New Eng- 
land Insurance Exchange for several 
years as engineer in the analytical rating 
department, which has brought him into 
contact with many agents and has given 
him a knowledge of the territory which 
he will supervise for the State of Penn- 
sylvania. 
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BUILDING REVIVAL SEEN 





Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., Believe Upturn 
Will Come in Spring with More 
Money Available 
In sharp contrast to the encouraging 
progress which has been made by most 
other branches of commercial activity 
since March, 1933, improvement of any 
consequence is yet to be recorded for 
the building industry, now well toward 
the end of its fourth year of dullness. 
Other than that surrounding the fulfill- 
ment of Government contracts, work has 
been centered largely on repairs and al- 
terations. While there has been no 
apartment house or hotel construction of 
importance since the latter part of 1932, 
more permits for industrial buildings, in- 
cluding warehouses and factories, and 
public structures have been issued than 

during 1933. 

From an annual predepression level of 
$11,000,000,000, general construction has 
dropped to a present level of around 
$3,000,000,000. In home construction the 
decrease has been even more marked, as 
the current volume of $300,000,000 is only 
one-tenth of the $3,000,000,000 set down 
for the average year before the depres- 
sion. In addition, it is estimated that 
the slump in the building industry ac- 
counts for more than 5,000,000 of the 
present number of unemployed, as the 
preponderant share of building expendi- 
tures is consumed by labor, according to 
a survey of the building industry, which 
has just been prepared by Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc. 

One of the principal causes of declin- 
ing volume in construction work during 
recent years is attributed to the lack of 
adequate financing. In view of this con- 
dition and also in recognition of the im- 
portance of the building industry in its 
relation to many lines allied with the 
various phases of construction work, the 
program sponsored by the Federal 
Housing Administration, when fully un- 
der way, may prove an important factor 
in achieving recovery. Many contracts, 
which have been deferred, are being 
placed, in order to take advantage of the 
easy financial arrangements offered. 





HEADS ERIE, PA., ASS’N 


The Erie Association of Insurance 
Agents at its recent annual meeting at 
Erie, Pa., elected Walter S. Reitzell of 
the W. S. Reitzell Co. as president. The 
other officers are James Russell of Harp- 
er, Russell & Co., vice-president ; Howell 
I. James of William P. Hayes & Son, 
secretary, and Dan Schmid of the James 
F. Tanner agency, treasurer. E. L. 
Wadsworth and Ward L. Hannay were 
elected new members of the board of di- 
rectors. 
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Hearing on Fire Rates 


By Texas Commzissioners 
An agenda of thirty-nine subjects was 
prepared for a hearing yesterday before 
the Texas Board of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. All of the subjects pertained to 
fire insurance and related lines. The 
hearing was held in the state office build- 
ing at Austin. The call for the meeting 
said it was to consider changes in the 
Texas general basis schedules and the 
Texas windstorm manual, the approved 
forms and policies and the rules and reg- 
ulations prescribed for the writing of fire 
and windstorm and hail insurance. 
Among the topics were possible reduc- 
tion in windstorm rates, reduction in rate 
on laundries and cleaning establishments, 
elimination of credit for carbon dioxide 
extinguishing systems in cotton gins, to 
classify hollow brick construction the 
same as reinforced masonry; to grant 
the same credit recognition for approved 
dry chemical extinguishers and_ extin- 
guishing systems as for other approved 
types of extinguishers; to permit the use 
of the 80% co-insurance clause and to 
consider revisions in use and occupanc) 
co-insurance rates; revision of the ex 
perience classification schedule to more 
nearly conform to the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters schedule; considera- 
tion of adoption of rules to govern the 
effective date of cancellation with respect 
to the time policies are returned, and 
consideration of revision in rates, rules 
and regulations on farm property. 





FIREMAN’S FUND DIVIDEND 


The board of directors of the Fire 
man’s Fund at a meeting held in Sa 
Francisco September 27 declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 75 cents 
per share on the capital stock of the 
company to all shareholders of recotl 
at the close of business Friday, Octobe! 
5, payable on and after October 15. Di 
idend checks will be mailed October }5 
1934. 
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E. U. A. Separation 
Plan Not Changed 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETS 





Approves Proposal That Situation as of 
July 1 Be Accepted; W. U. A. 
Goes Ahead with Separation 





After studying for two weeks the de- 
cision adopted by the Eastern Under- 
writers Association that the separation 
program in the excepted cities of the 
East as originally formulated be side- 
tracked and the status of mixed agencies 
as of July 1 be frozen, the executive 
committee last Friday decided it would 
make no recommendations to the asso- 
ciation for any further changes. Much 
of the time was devoted to studying 
amendments to the constitution and by- 
laws which might be necessary to put 
the new program into effect. As the 
plan now stands, no clear or mixed 
agency in any of the excepted cities is 
permitted to take on any non-association 
company or the E. U. A. companies will 
be forced to withdraw. 

In the meantime the Western Under- 
writers Association is presumably going 
ahead with its program of separation in 
Chicago. Nothing has been done as yet 
with respect to the other cities of the 
West but the action taken at the recent 
W. U. A. meeting at Manchester, Vt., 
would indicate that the West has not 
decided as yet to follow the E. U. A. in 
arriving at a compromise solution. The 
separation committee of the Chicago lo- 
cal agents last week adopted this reso- 
lution : 

“The committee still relies on its ar- 
gument against separation and believes 
that any further effort on the part of 
the companies to carry out their drastic 
program in Chicago is fraught with seri- 
ous consequences to the Chicago Board 
of Underwriters and the insurance busi- 
ness in this city.” 

Many local agents in the excepted 
cities of the West hailed with joy the 
decision of the E. U. A. not to proceed 
with a complete program of separation. 
Now they are astounded that the 
W. U. A. did not act along similar lines 
and are preparing to fight separation 
with all their strength. There is little 
doubt but that the change in procedure 
adopted by the E. U. A. will make it 
more difficult for the W. U. A. to carry 
separation through in all the cities if 
such an attempt is made. 

While the action of the Eastern Un- 
derwriters Association in regard to sep- 
aration is regarded in many circles as a 
back-down, the “freezing” policy is hav- 
ing the desired effect with suburban 
agents in the excepted territories. The 
union companies have many field men 
traveling those territories and they ap- 
pear to have instilled the fear of the 
E.U.A. in the suburban agents. 

At least so the non-union companies 
have found in attempting to invade the 
suburban field. They have found suburb- 
an agents refusing higher commissions, 
giving as their excuse, “The E.U.A. 
won't let us.” 


J.S. FRELINGHUYSEN INJURED 

Joseph S. Frelinghuysen, president of 
the Stuyvesant and former United States 
Senator from New Jersey, suffered a 
fractured rib as the result of a fall in 
a bathtub at his home in Far Hills, N. J., 
last week. He returned recently from 
a Europear: trip. 





TO TALK IN TORONTO 


Superintendent of Insurance Van 
Schaick will make an address in Toronto 
October 18 before the Ontario ASsocia- 
tion of Insurancé Agents. 





BUFFALO PAYS AN EXTRA 


The Buffalo Insurance Co. has declared 
an extra dividend of $1 a share in addi- 
tion to the regular payment of $3. Both 
disbursements were made September 29 
to holders of record of September 18. 
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Commission Suit 
(Continued from Page 20) 


unearned premium to the assured, the company 
is entitled to recover from the broker the com. 
mission on the return unearned premium, bg. 
cause the amount of the commission earned by 
a broker is not determined merely by the orig. 
inal premium stated in the policy, but is de. 
pendent upon the amount of premium earned 
by the policy during its effective period. 

“Mr. Hyman contended that in so far ag the 
sprinkler leakage policy was concerned, the fact 
that there was a reduction of the amount of 
coverage, although no cancellation, the Principle 
did not differ from that which applied to , 
cancellation of a policy. In a_ reduction of 
coverage there is a cancellation of a part of 
the policy. 

“Since, under Section 122 of the insurance 
law, the assured has the absolute right to have 
a policy canceled, it follows that he has the 
lesser right to have the amount of insurance 
reduced. Mr. Hyman therefore contended that 
the legal effect of the cancellation, or the re 
duction in amount of insurance, is the same, 
since both result in an unearned premium, 
which upon demand must be paid by the insur. 
ance company to the insured; and that, there. 
fore, since the earned commission is reduced 
the broker must return the commission on the 
unearned premium to the company.” 


North Star and American 
Colony Merger Approved 


Merger of the North Star Insurance 
Co. and the American Colony was ap- 
proved on Monday by stockholders and 
directors of the two companies, subject 
to the approval of the New York Insur- 
ance Department. The merger is to be 
effected by the exchange of one share of 
present North Star capital stock, with a 
par value of $100, for about 8.05 shares 
of new North Star stock; and one share 
of present American Colony stock, with 
a par value of $5, for about 1.39 shares 
of new North Star stock. 

Control of the American Colony was 
recently acquired by the General Alli- 
ance. If the merger is completed the 
General Alliance, directly or indirectly, 
will own close to 92% of the capital stock 
of the new North Star. 








C.C.C. Permits Coverage 


In Unlicensed Companies 
Local agents were astounded _ this 
week to learn that the Commodity 
Credit Corporation has notified ware- 
housemen that they do not have to 
carry the insurance on cotton on which 
loans are made by the corporation in 
companies licensed by the state in 
which the cotton is stored. The Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
is up in arms over this apparent open- 
ing of the door to domestic and foreign 
non-admitted insurers. 


PITTSFIELD AGENCY CHANGE 

Ralph B. Bardwell, Robert D. Bardwell 
and Frank E. Fuller, associated under 
the new corporate title of Bardwell-Full- 
er, Inc., will conduct the well-known 
Pittsfield, Mass., agency formerly under 
the title of Gale-Bardwell, Inc. Robert 
D. Bardwell has been associated with 
Carl B. Gale for the last fourteen years. 
Mr. Fuller has been special agent of the 
Aetna Affiliated companies in western 
Massachusetts for the last eight years 
and for Vermont for the last four years. 


PIERCE TO ADDRESS SPECIALS 

C. W. Pierce, vice-president of the 
America Fore companies, will address the 
members of the New Jersey Field Club 
at their meeting next Monday, October 
8. He will speak on mutual and recipro- 
cal.competition. 











JAMES RANSOM’S SON MARRIES 

Stephen W. Ransom, son of the vet- 
eran Jersey City local agent, James Ran- 
som, and Miss Ida A. Hughes of Mont- 
clair, N. J., were married Saturday night 
in St. Luke’s Episcopal Church in Mont- 
clair. 
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<= TR ADITION 


has not blinded us to the necessity of keep- 
ing a step ahead. But that does not mean 
we have junked traditional practices. As 
always we seek to give quick and fair atten- 
tion to all honest claims, to keep our deal- 
ings with agents and assured alike free from 
hair-splitting and quibbling. The same 
practices that won us the confidence of 
insurance buyers and insurance men every- 
where will always serve to hold that confi- 
dence. 
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NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO CHARLOTTE 


ETNA INSURANCE COMPANY - THE WORLD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY - PIEDMONT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 



































Boys’ Organization Formed ‘To 





Spread Fire Prevention Message 


From his bed in the Oakland County 
Tuberculosis Sanitorium near Pontiac, 
Mich., where he is recovering from an 
injured lung, result of his heroic rescue 
of his little sister Joyce from the flames, 
Jerry Copeman, six years old, is watch- 
ing with interest the development of a 
national boy organization that will pre- 
vent just such tragedies from happening. 
For Jerry, who knew just what to do 
when little Joyce’s clothing caught fire, 
is a young American hero, and as such 
has served as inspiration for the forma- 
tion of the Young American Fire Pre- 
venters, Inc., a boy organization devoted 
to the day-in and day-out elimination of 
fire hazards. National headquarters are 
maintained in the Buhl Building, Detroit. 

The organization, a monument to real 
heroism, is enjoying a mushroom growth 
in the Detroit area, and shortly its plan 
will be adopted in Denver, Col. Other 
cities are expected to fall in line this 
autumn. 

There are thousands of fire stations 
lying idle throughout the country, at 
least as far as the admixture of small 
boys and fire prevention methods is con- 
cerned. These are potential clubhouses. 
That’s the theory behind the Young 
American Fire Preventers which had its 
birth early in September in Pontiac, with 
Fire Chief Frank W. Kuhn, a noted ad- 
vocate of fire prevention, an unofficial 
godfather. In Pontiac some 200 boys— 





British Cameraman Snaps 
The Loch Ness “Monster” 


A motion picture film of the celebrated 
Loch Ness monster has just been taken 
by Captain James Fraser, a cameraman 
employed by Sir Edward Mountain, chair- 
man of the Eagle Star & British Do- 
minions Insurance Co., to patrol the loch. 
The film, undeveloped, was recently de- 
spatched to Sir Edward at his London 
headquarters. 

Capt. Fraser saw the monster lying 
motionless in the water half a mile east 
of Temple Pier and fifty yards from the 
shore, and although it was nearly three- 
quarters of a mile from where he stood, 
he took a short film with a cine-camera 
which had a powerful telescopic lens at- 
tachment, giving a close-up effect up to 
over a mile distance. 

This is the biggest success achieved by 
any of Sir Edward’s “monster expedi- 
tion.” Capt. Fraser states that the mon- 
ster is from 15 to 20 feet long and had 
two to three feet of its back above the 
surface. He took only a short film, hop- 
ing it would approach closer, but the 
monster suddenly submerged. 

“I don’t suppose the film will solve the 
creature’s identity,” declared Capt. Fra- 
ser, “but it may provide a good still 
photo as further proof that Loch Ness 
does harbor a strange creature of some 
kind.” 





258 INSTITUTE GRADUATES 


The Insurance Institute of America 
announced late last week that 258 stu- 
dents finished its courses this year and 
will receive final certificates. This is the 
largest number ever graduated in one 
year. There were 117 graduates in the 
fire branch, fifty in the casualty branch, 
eighty-four in the life branch, six in the 
surety branch and one in the marine 
branch. 





TRANSFERRED TO ENGLAND 


R. B. Hills, assistant Canadian mana- 
ger of the Royal at Montreal, has gone 
to the head office at Liverpool to take 
up an executive position. He joined the 
Liverpool & London & Globe in England 
in 1910 and later served for several years 
in Chile and Brazil. In 1931 he went to 
Montreal. 


and a sprinkling of girls, too—are meet- 
ing regularly in the fire stations. There 
they are taught by firemen the everyday 
things that constitute fire hazards—at 
home, in school and in other public 
places. Daily these 200 youngsters are 
“policing” their communities for those 
elements which offer real danger. 
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Underwriters Golf Ass’n 
Holds Fall Tournament 


The Underwriters Golf Association, 
composed largely of insurance executives, 
held a successful fall tournament at 
Wheatley Hills Golf Club, East Willis- 
ton, Long Island, on Thursday, Septem- 
ber 27. About forty members and guests 
enjoyed a fine day. The old champion- 
ship cup having been retired, President 
C. F. Sturhahn put up a new silver cup 
to be competed for. 

The prize winners for the various 
events were as follows: 36 hole medal 


play handicap, H. C. Sturhahn; 18 hole 
medal play handicap, R. A. Corroon; jg 
hole medal play gross score, E. L. Lewis. 
18 hole kickers’ handicap, C. A. Rich: 
18 hole best ball foursome, L. C. Dame. 
ron, W. F. Barton; championship cup 
H. C. Sturhahn, and guest prize, §, | 
Johnson. m4 


WESTERN FIRE AGENT HERE 
John J. Kelle, Inc., has been appointed 
New York metropolitan agent of the 


Western Fire of Fort Scott, Kan. The 
Kellie agency maintains offices at 37 
Fniton Street in Brooklyn and at 192 





An expert can tell the difference between fabrics woven of virgin wool 


and of shoddy—but most of us must test their wearing qualities by actual 


use. In insurance, it is much the same. Most policies look alike and read 


alike—their goodness can be tested only by calamity. « Insurance experts 


furnish, and careful buyers are keen to have insurance in a time tested 


company, assuring coverage and service maintained at the highest quality 


and not whittled down to a price—in other words, protection. 
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Underwriters Compound 
Premium on Queen Mary 


BUILDING RISKS COVERAGE 





Single Premium of $2.50 per $500 to In- 
sure Vessel from Beginning of 
1934 Until Delivery of Ship 





An interesting development took place 
recently in connection with the building 
risks of the huge Cunard-White Star 
liner Queen Mary, now building at Clyde- 
bank. These risks were originally cov- 
ered for a period of three years from the 
beginning of 1931 and a provision was 
made that if the ship were not delivered 
to her owners within that term of three 
years the insurance for the account of 
the builders would be continued at a 
monthly rate of premium of twelve cents 
per $500. This rate was the subject of 
intensive criticism at the time, especially 
as it was below the current rate quoted 
for similar risks on other vessels. Of 
course, nobody could then foresee that 
work on the great liner would be sus- 
pended for several months. 

In view of the altered circumstances 
negotiations were lately concluded 
whereby this rate of premium of twelve 
cents would be compounded for a single 
premium of $2.50 per $500 to cover the 
vessel from the expiration of the original 
period of three years, at the beginning 
of 1934, until the delivery of the ship 
to her owners on or about June 30, 1936. 
This arrangement affects both the major 
portion of the sum involved which is 
covered with marine insurance companies 
and syndicates in the British market, and 
the minor portion which is accepted by 
the Board of Trade, making a total value 
for the ship of about $22,500,000. It was 
intended that the original premium 
should take into account the risks at- 
tendant on the launching of the vessel 
and also the builders’ trials, so that the 
present insurance will cover the ship 
until her delivery to her owners. As a 
tule, the formal acceptance of a new 
ship by the owners is signified by the 
hoisting of their flag by their representa- 
tive. 

If the Queen Mary should not be ready 
for delivery until the summer of 1936 it 
would mean that the period of fitting out 
would last for about twenty-one months. 
The present arrangement is for the pur- 
pose of covering the much extended pe- 
riod of the cover which originally was 
not expected. 

Meanwhile the battle for supremacy in 
size between the Queen Mary and the 
French liner Normandie goes merrily on, 
with the French owners periodically is- 
suing new statistics and measurements. 
The latest is that the Normandie will 
have a length of 1,026 feet, compared 


with the 1,017 feet of the new British 
liner, 





French Underwriters Act 
In L’Atlantique Inquiry 


The examining magistrate in charge 
of the inquiry into the fire which gutted 
the French liner L’Atlantique in Janu- 
ary, 1933, has received an intimation 
from two French insurance offices that 
they wish to become “civil parties” to 
the inquiry. This gives them the right 
to be represented by counsel at the hear- 
ing of the case in the Court of Appeal in 
November. 

M. Moro de Giafferi, France’s leading 
counsel, has already been briefed by one 
ot the companies. Witnesses will be 
heard at Bordeaux, and they will be 
asked to repeat their evidence on the 
hulk of L’Atlantique, which is still lying 
at Cherbourg. 





Centenary Report of 
Lloyd’s Register 


SURPLUS TONNAGE IS REDUCED 





Substantial Increase in Number of Plans 
for New Vessels to Be Classed 
by the Committee 





The annual report of Lloyd’s Register 
of Shipping for 1933-34 states that this 
year the society will celebrate the cen- 
tenary of its reconstitution on its present 
basis. Actually the origin of the insti- 
tution dated earlier, but the Register did 
not appear until October 21, 1834, as a 
society representative of underwriters, 
merchants, and shipowners. It is inter- 
esting to note that there are now repre- 
sented on the Committee marine under- 
writers of syndicates and insurance of- 
fices, shipbuilders, and marine engineers. 
Referring to 1834, the report says: 

“Then for the first time the classifi- 
cation of merchant ships was placed upon 
a sound basis, and the Committee feels 
that they may look back with pardonable 
pride upon the progress the society has 
made during the past 100 years, and upon 
the high place it has attained in the con- 
fidence of the various maritime communi- 
ties throughout the world.” 

Describing the year under review, the 
report states: 


Less Tonnage Idle 


“One important factor which may, 
however, be mentioned is the continued, 
if somewhat slow, reduction in the 
amount of world tonnage laid up unem- 
ployed. Two years ago the figure stood 
at 15,000,000 tons; a year ago at 12,000,000 
tons; and now it stands at 8,000,000 tons. 
Even this amount of tonnage, however, 
forms a terrible dead-weight on the 
freight market, although quite an appre- 
ciable proportion of it is not only un- 
employed, but economically unemploy- 
able under existing conditions. Efforts 
continue to be made to get rid of re- 
dundant tonnage by means of breaking 
up; and it appears that from June, 1933, 
to the present date the total tonnage has 
been reduced by 2,700,000 tons, which 
have been sold for breaking up pur- 
poses. 

“The result is that the world’s ton- 
nage, which in 1914, amounted to 49,- 
000,000 tons, and had by 1931 grown to 
70,000,000 tons, has now shrunk to 65,000,- 
000 tons. This total is still in excess 
of the demand of the freight market, 
but the gradual elimination of surplus 
vessels which is going on opens up a 
more hopeful vista for shipowners than 
was apparent a year ago and still more 
than two years ago. 

“With regard to shipbuilding, it will 





+. 

be observed that the increased activity 
recently experienced has been of a rather 
limited character, having been confined 
chiefly to passenger liners, oil tankers, 
and vessels intended for special services. 
During the twelve months ended June 30, 
1934, the society’s classification was as- 
signed to 192 new vessels, of 350,430 tons 
gross. Although this total is the lowest 
upon record, it represents approximately 
64% of the world tonnage completed dur- 
ing the period. The proportion of ships 
built in this country was again compar- 
atively small. Of the amount quoted 
above, only 136,072 tons were constructed 
in Great Britain and Ireland, the re- 
maining 214,358 tons being built abroad.” 

The number of plans submitted during 
the year ending June 30, 1934, of new 
vessels intended to be classed by the 
Committee showed a substantial increase 
over the figure for the previous twelve 
months—namely, 242 vessels, of 804,810 
tons gross, compared with 142 vessels, of 
323,000 tons gross, for 1932-33. Of this 
contemplated tonnage 53% (namely, 169 
vessels, of 426,230 tons) is intended for 
construction in Britain and Ireland, the 
remaining 47% (73 vessels, of 378,580 
tons) being for construction abroad. 
Since last June plans have been approved 
by the Committee for a further thirty 
vessels, of 58,810 tons. 





British Expert Writes 
Book on Fireproof Ship 


The disaster to the Morro Castle has 
thrown the book reviewers’ searchlight 
on “The Fire-proof Ship,” a new vol- 
ume which has just appeared from the 
pen of E. F. Spanner, British naval ar- 
chitect and technical writer. 

In the first section of his new book 
Mr. Spanner discusses in a simple man- 
ner the conditions that must be met in 
attacking the problem of preventing and 
subduing fires in ships of various types, 
and gives a comprehensive survey of the 
methods that have been adopted or pro- 
posed for the purpose, with some no- 
table constructive suggestions of his 
own. The second section collects re- 
liable data about a number of fires 
which have occurred in ships, with ex- 
tracts from reports on the subject and 
statements by authorities from whom it 
has received special study. 





HUGH TAYLOR HONORED 


At a recent meeting of the members 
of the Institute of London Underwriters, 
Hugh Taylor, former manager of the ma- 
rine department of the Northern Assur- 
ance, was presented by his colleagues 
with an autoradiogram bearing the fol- 
lowing inscription: “Presented to Hugh 
Taylor by the members of the Institute 
of London Underwriters on the occasion 
of his retirement, July 31, 1934.” The 
presentation was made by H. T. Russell 
Ross, underwriter of the Ocean Marine 
and the present chairman of the Insti- 
tute. 
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TAKES NO ACTION ON FIRES 





Marine Union Leaves Responsibility to 
Shipowners; W. Schues Discusses 
Use of Sprinkler Systems 
Responsibility for the prevention of 
fires at sea was placed squarely up to 
ship owners by the International Union 
of Marine Insurance, which closed its 
annual meeting in London last Saturday. 
“It is up to the owners of passenger 
vessels to decide what methods of fire 
prevention should be used,” said Wilhelm 
Schues of the Nordeutsche Co. of Ham- 
burg, chairman of the committee that has 
been discussing disastrous fires at sea. 
The underwriters themselves will make 
no recommendations and take no action, 
said Herr Schues, except to “watch 
closely” the situation, which concerns 
them vitally. The use of cellulose paint 
as a factor in ship fires was discussed by 
the committee, but “ship owners already 
are aware of its dangers,” according to 
Herr Schues, so it was felt to be unnec- 
essary for underwriters to warn them 
Similarly, the committee refused to rec- 
ommend the compulsory use of the auto- 
matic sprinkler system on new _ ships. 
“Although it has proved its worth on 
passenger vessels, its usefulness on cargo 
ships is doubtful,” Herr Schues declared. 

Weeks ago it was decided that the 
giant liner Queen Mary should have a 
powerful sprinkler system, but the order 
for it was not definitely placed until last 
Monday. 





MORE FIRES ON VESSELS 





Several Reported Since Morro Castle 
Disaster; None Caused Heavy 


Damage, However 


Marine underwriters know that trou- 
bles never come singly and the Morro 
Castle disaster provides a case in point. 
That tragic fire has been followed by an 
epidemic of ship fires, none of which, 
however, has been attended by serious 
consequences. One of these fires oc- 
curred aboard the German freighter Cas- 
sel, bound from Peru to Liverpool, which 
arrived at Cristobal, Panama, with her 
bunkers ablaze. A large quantity of coal 
was destroyed, but the vessel was not 
much damaged. She is a steamer of 
6,047 tons belonging to the Hamburg- 
Amerika line and was laden with 9,000 
tons of sugar and cottonseed cake. 

The Cassel was the fourth vessel to 
arrive in Panama in a short period with 
fire on board, the others being the Venice 
Maru (Japanese), the Santa Rita (U.S.) 
and the Bradburn (British). 

A fifth fire broke out on the German 
steamer Fluida (9,492 tons) near Kobe. 
It was extinguished by the crew, with 
only slight damage done. There were no 
casualties. The vessel was built at Bre- 
men in 1924 and is owned by the Nord 
Deutscher Lloyd. 

A real catastrophe—which, however, 
was not caused by fire—was the recent 
stranding, off Cape Recife, of the British 
freight steamer Queenmoor, of 4,863 tons 
gross, valued for insurance at $300,000 
and with a cargo representing an addi- 
tional $150,000. But for the overshadow- 
ing influence of the Morro Castle fire 
this disaster would have received far 
more publicity than actually was the 
case. 





Premium Financing Before 


Finance Ass’n Meeting 
Two talks on insurance matters are 
listed on the program for the annual 
meeting of the National Association of 
Finance Companies now being held at 
the Palmer House in Chicago. The con- 
vention opened yesterday and will close 
today. Both the addresses on insurance 
subjects will be delivered today. Dudley 
Cates, vice-president of Marsh & Mc- 
Lennan at the Chicago office, will speak 
on “Insurance Problems,” and W. D. 
Troyer, president of the General Finance 
Co. of New Orleans, will talk on “Prob- 
lems in Financing Insurance Premiums 
and Organization of an Insurance Fi- 
nancing Division of the Association.” 
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| CASUALTY AND SURETY 








H. W. Nichols Is Made 
V.-P. and Gen’! Counsel 


J. F. OHEA WINS PROMOTION 





National Surety Corp. Also Promotes 
Messrs. Foster, Clark, Keppler, Hutch- 
inson, Johnson, Carstens, Mackall 





Henry W. Nichols, general attorney at 
the 118 William Street, New York, office 
of the National Surety Corp. for the 
past six years; James F. O’Hea, who has 
been assistant to the president; Alexan- 
der Foster, Jr., vice-president; A. M. 
Clark, vice-president, H. B. Johnson, 
forgery-fraud manager; F. C. Carstens, 
assistant secretary, and Luther F. Mac- 


kall figure prominently in a series of ex- 


HENRY W. NICHOLS 


ecutive changes which have 
in the National Surety Corp. 

These promotions and several more 
mentioned below were formally an- 
nounced at a dinner last week given by 
President Vincent Cullen as host to de- 
partment heads and officials of the Na- 
tional. Held at the Hotel Biltmore, New 
York, it was voted one of the company’s 
most enjoyable private affairs. 

Mr. Nichols has been promoted to be 
vice-president and general counsel at the 
4 Albany Street main office in New York, 
having general supervision over legal, 
claim and salvage departments in both 


been made 





JAMES F. O’HEA 








home office and field. His duties at 118 
William Street have been assumed by 
Park L. Woodward although Mr. Nichols 
will give general supervision for a time. 

M. O. Garner, now senior counsel, re- 
lieved of routine duties as general coun- 
sel, will act in an advisory capacity to 
the executives of the corporation as well 
as for the special requirements of the 
president. 

Mr. Foster, who came to the organi- 
zation from the liquidation bureau of the 
New York Insurance Department a year 
ago as vice-president and a director, has 
been made general attorney at 4 Albany 
Street in charge of the law department. 


Clark Ass’t Chief Underwriter 


A. M. Clark moves up to the rank of 
assistant chief. underwriter in close as- 
sociation with Howard Abrahams, who 
is the chief underwriter of the corpora- 
tion. Mr. Clark has been in charge of 
contract bond underwriting for some time 
past. C. A. Keppler, assistant secretary, 
who has handled contract underwriting 
under Mr. Clark, becomes manager of 
this department. 

S. P. Hutchinson, who previously han- 
dled fidelity claims at the home office, 
now has jurisdiction over fidelity, forgery, 
fraud, blanket bond and burglary claims, 
while Charles G. Roth becomes head of 
the surety claim department with juris- 
diction over all branches of surety claims. 


Nichols’ Interesting Career 

General Counsel Nichols joined the Na- 
tional Surety more than ten years ago at 
its home office in association with the late 
General Counsel W. J. Griffen and Gen- 
eral Counsels J. T. Magee and M. O. 
Garner. In 1928 he was placed in charge 
of the legal claim division in the com- 
pany’s Greater New York department, 
then newly established, where he has 
built up a good reputation among insur- 
ance brokers and attorneys. He has 
given generously of his time to educa- 
tional work in the field of suretyship 
and is rated as an authority on blanket 
bonds. A graduate of Pennsylvania State 
College and Columbia University Law 
School, he practiced several years with 
leading New York City law firms before 
joining the National. He is a member of 
the New York Bar and United States 
Courts. 

During and after the war, Mr. Nichols 
was associated with the Trading with 
the Enemy division, United States Treas- 
ury Department, which had to do with 
licensing and controlling of all foreign 
insurance companies in the United States. 
For over a year Mr. Nichols was chief 
of that division. He was the original 
organizer and head of the Teachers’ Re- 
tirement Fund in the District of Colum- 
bia and built up, under the United States 
Treasury Department, the system which 
is now conducted under the commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia providing 
for the insuring and pensioning of all 
school teachers in the district. 

O’Hea Administrative Officer 

_ Vice-President O’Hea’s first insurance 
job was in 1909 as file clerk in the Great 
American, and in the formulative period 
that followed he worked for a wholesale 
dry goods house, Holmes Electric Pro- 
tective Co. and an investment house as a 
ticker boy. Having a distinct flair for 
selling, he sold safety razors to drug- 
gists and hardware stores and then made 
a tie-up with the Sterling Tire Corp., of 
which Spencer Welton (Massachusetts 
Bonding vice-president) was then presi- 
dent. Under his tutelage Mr. O’Hea de- 
veloped into one of the firm’s best sales- 
men and sold in New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh and Chicago, being branch 
manager in the last two cities. 

Mr. O’Hea’s surety career in New 
York City began when Mr. Welton, hav- 
ing joined the Fidelity & Deposit, intro- 

(Continued on Page 3%) 
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FINAL BERMUDA PROGRAM 
M. B. Ignatius Added; Senator Tydings 
Off; All Sessions to Be Held 
En Route 

Milton B. Ignatius, well-known New 
York insurance lawyer of the firm of Ca- 
bell, Ignatius, Lown & Blinken, has been 
added to the program of the joint casual- 
ty-surety sea-going-to-Bermuda conven- 
tion next week on the Queen of Bermu- 
da. The completed program, issued this 
week, indicated that two insurance com- 
missioners—George S. Van Schaick and 
Garfield W. Brown—will be among the 
speakers as well as Major General James 
G. Harbord, board chairman of the Ra- 
dio Corporation of America, and Col. 
Henry B. Chamberlin, managing director, 
Chicago Crime Commission. Insurance 
Commissioners Howard B. Dunham of 
Connecticut and Merton L. Brown of 
Massachusetts may be expected to give 
informal talks. Senator Tydings of 
Maryland, on the program originally, 
cannot attend. 


In the evening of October 11 James 
R. Millikan of Cincinnati, president of 
the National Association of Casualty & 
Surety Agents, will preside at a round 
table discussion in the ship’s library. It 
will be an after-dinner meeting. Another 
business meeting comes the afternoon of 
October 13 in the Buckingham suite when 
the International Association of Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters, presided over by 
J. Arthur Nelson, New Amsterdam lead- 
er, will hear annual reports and elect of- 
ficers and standing committees. The 
agents will also hold their business meet- 
ing at that time. 


Entertainment and Golf 


Expectations are that about 200 will 
be on the Queen of Bermuda when it 
pulls out next Wednesday afternoon, in- 
augurating the first sea-going convention 
ever held by these old-time casualty- 
surety organizations. Entertainment and 
golf tournament features planned by 
George E. Turner’s committee include 
the following: 

Wednesday, October 10—5 o’clock, re- 
ception, forum lounge; 9 o’clock, danc- 
ing and contract until midnight; supper. 

Thursday, October 11—4:30 o'clock, 
shuffleboard contest, sports deck; 9 
o’clock, women’s auction bridge tourna- 
ment, forum lounge (A deck). 

Saturday, October 13—7:30 o'clock 
(sharp), joint convention dinner and 
presentation of prizes. 

Sunday, October 14—7:30  o’clock 
(sharp), captain’s dinner, followed by 
vaudeville skits and a masquerade ball; 
midnight farewell supper. 


Golf Tournament 


Friday, October 12—Morning and after- 
noon. 

Saturday, October 13—Morning. 

John G. Yost, F. & D., is the golf 
chairman. 

A deck shuffleboard contest will also 
be an attraction en route, chairman being 
C. Sewell Weech, New Amsterdam. 





Keen Interest Taken In 
F. Norie-Miller’s Visit 


HERE FOR 35TH ANNIVERSARY 








General Accident’s Convention Party at 
White Sulphur Springs October 12-14 
to Have About 175 Agents 





The presence of F. Norie-Miller, Gen- 
eral Accident chairman and managing di- 
rector, at the forthcoming celebration of 
the company’s thirty-fifth anniversary of 
doing business in the United States is 
stimulating much keen interest in the af- 
fair. About 175 agents are expected on 
hand when the convention starts October 
12 at The Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs. It closes October 14. 

This is Mr. Norie-Miller’s thirty-sey- 
enth visit to the United States and Can- 
ada. It will probably be his last because 
in a recent message appearing in The 
General’s Review he said that “at my 
age I must look upon this as a sort of 
farewell visit, and our general manager 
will commence regular visits to these 
countries next year.” Arriving this week 
on the Olympic he is accompanied by 
Mrs. Norie-Miller. His wish is that the 
White Sulphur meeting “will be of great 
help in cementing our friendships and in- 
creasing the prosperity of our business in 
the United States.” 





HEAD OFFICE MEN HERE 





Sir Courtauld Thomson and Rt. Hon 
Viscount Knollys of Employers’ Group 
to Visit Branch Offices in U. S. 

Sir Courtauld Thomson, K.B.E., CB, 
chairman of the board of the Employers 
Liability, and Rt. Hon. Viscount Knollys, 
R.F.C., managing director of the en- 
ployers’, arrived in New York on the 
Europa, yesterday, for a business visit 
to the company’s important branches in 
the United States and Canada. 

Sir Courtauld served as British Red 
Cross Commissioner in France during 
the world war and is prominently asso- 
ciated with several English hospitals. He 
is also a director of Cable & Wireless 
Ltd.; and the Limmer & Trinidad Lake 
Asphalt Co., Ltd. (Chairman). 

Lord Knollys, who was appointed 
managing director of the Employers’ Lia- 
bility a year ago October 1, was for- 
merly associated with Barclays Bank and 
traveled extensively, visiting their vat 
ous branches, including those in Sout 
Africa, Rhodesia and West Africa. On 
his present trip to the United States he 
is accompanied by Lady Knollys. 





HENRY SOBEL JURY FOREMAN 

Henry Sobel, head of a New York City 
agency bearing his name, has been ap 
pointed foreman of the October term o 
the New York grand jury. Active ™ 
politics, Mr. Sobel was campaign mat 
ager during the last election for Dodge 
as District Attorney of New York Cou 
ty. He has also run campaigns for 2 
number of Supreme Court judges. 
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Insurance Advertising Conference at Rye, 


N. 





— 


Real 


Story of Casualty Insurance 


Not Yet Put Across, Says Wm. Leslie 


Greater Public Relations Work Urged as National Bureau 
Official Describes This Line as “Most Misunderstood 
and Most Browbeaten” of Any Written; 
Recommendations Made 


Casualty companies as a group have 
fallen down miserably in their public re- 
ations work, and casualty insurance is 
the most misunderstood and most brow- 
beaten line of insurance written, in the 
pinion of William Leslie, associate gen- 
eral manager, the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters. 

In addressing the Insurance Advertis- 
ing Conference in annual session at 
Westchester Country Club, Rye, N. Y., 
this week, Mr. Leslie declared: “We 
have failed to put across the real story 
f casualty insurance; we have failed to 
bring home to those who have a common 
interest in our problems the real nature 
of our troubles and the character of the 
help they can give us; we have depended 
too much upon our agents for all public 
contact work and have limited our ef- 
forts too largely to the attraction and 
holding of desirable agency accounts 
without proper education of the agents 
in the problems of our business.” 

Past difficulties in compensation insur- 
ance are partly attributable to this fail- 
ure, Mr. Leslie inferred. For more than 
a decade the utterances of company ex- 
ecutives and bureau officials on the sub- 
ject have been taken by agents “with a 
grain of salt,” and only during the past 
year has real co-operation been devel- 
oped, he said. He referred to the re- 
lationship between the stock casualty 
companies and the National Association 
of Insurance Agents, the National Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Agents and 
the brokers’ organizations in developing 
a compensation rate program for sub- 
mission to the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners. 


Still Differences of View on Commissions 


“Yet even today with the compensa- 
tion business at the very crossroads,” 
Mr, Leslie said, “with some companies 
curtailing their writings to a minimum 
and all companies pursuing a very strict 
underwriting policy, there is still some 
reservation as to the relative burdens 
borne by the companies and the agents 
in the writing of workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance, and there is still some 
difference of view as to the treatment of 
commissions in states where it is impos- 
sible to secure the approval of rates that 
are sufficient to take care of increases 
required for losses and loss expenses and 
at the same time allow full commissions.” 
Referring to the report of the special 
compensation committee of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents to the 
recent convention at Grand Rapids Mr. 
Leslie remarked: “Despite the friendly 
attitude of this committee and its sin- 
cere desire to be helpful, it has been un- 
able to concede that the companies are 
or have been worse off than the agents.” 
he speaker next pointed out that for 
More than ten years the companies have 
been making up underwriting losses on 
Compensation insurance out of surplus. 
1929 aggregate stock company loss since 
1s over $156,000,000 and represents 
more than 12% of the premium, he said. 
PE this loss $114,000,000 has been due 
° insufficiency in the loss portion of the 
tate and has come about partly from ina- 
bility to secure approval of rates that 
ave been sought from supervising au- 


WILLIAM LESLIE 


thorities, partly from the failure to in- 
clude in the rate-making formula an ade- 
quate allowance for the rising trend of 
loss costs, and partly, during the last few 
years, from the effects of the depression. 
The balance of the underwriting loss, 
$42,000,000 or 3.2% of the premiums, has 
come about because the loading for ex- 
pense has been insufficient, Mr. Leslie 
said. Despite the fact that the actual 
expense ratio has averaged 43.2% the 
loading for it has been held to 40%. 


When Commissions Must Be Reduced 


“During all this time the companies 
have paid full commissions. With this 
background it can readily be appreciated 
why the companies have taken the firm 
position that if they fail to secure from 
any state authority the approval of re- 
quired rate increases they cannot con- 
tinue to write compensation insurance in 
that state unless commissions are re- 
duced sufficiently to overcome the defi- 
ciency in the rates for losses and loss 
expenses. The companies, in co-opera- 
tion with their agents, will strive earn- 
estly to secure approval of the filed rates. 
They sincerely hope they may be suc- 
cessful. But if they fail it is far less un- 
sound and improper to reduce commis- 
sions to agents than it is to continue the 
past practice of making up the entire de- 
ficiency from surplus. 

“It is perhaps asking too much to ex- 
pect a complete harmony of views on the 
very touchy and delicate subject of com- 
missions, and there is cause for profound 
gratification in the progress that has 
been made in the direction of bringing 
agents and companies together to work 
jointly for the improvement of condi- 
tions.” 

Education of agents in the problems of 
automobile liability insurance will also 
help to improve conditions, Mr. Leslie 
continued. “The National Bureau, through 
its conservation department, is doing a 
lot in this direction, and much of the 
effort has already borne fruit. Safety 


campaigns, traffic surveys and claim in- 
vestigations are all matters of community 
interest and with proper help and en- 
couragement the agents can accomplish 
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wonders in enlightening the public and 
getting such programs under way.” 
Agents’ Part in Risk Selection 

The National Bureau is frequently be- 
sieged, Mr. Leslie said, by agents to re- 
duce rates in this or that community de- 
spite the contrary showing of the experi- 
ence, because the agents fear they can- 
not hold their business in competition 
with mutual companies. “They do not 
seem to appreciate that the real and fun- 
damental reason for any difference in net 
cost between stock and mutual compan- 
ies is the agency relationship—partly in 
commissions, partly in added overhead, 
and partly in handling accommodation 
business. The agent must be educated 
to a realization of this fact. He cannot 
expect to sell on a net cost basis. He 
must justify a higher cost on the basis of 
the value of his personal service. But 
at the same time he can help in many 
ways to bring about lower rates. He 
can be a leader, or at least an ardent 
worker, in community movements de- 
signed to improve traffic conditions, to 
promote safe driving and to remedy bad 
claim situations.” 

In addition, Mr. Leslie said, the im- 
portance of risk selection and the part 
the agent can and must play in it must 
constantly be hammered home. He said: 
“Appreciating to the full his own prob- 
lems as a salesman, nevertheless we 
should give him more intimate under- 
standing of the company’s problems as 
their solution will frequently lead to im- 
provements in his own situation. 

“Take New York State automobile 
rates as an example. The agents should 
know that the average loss cost per car 
is lower for the mutual company group 
than it is for the stock company group; 
that the New York State Insurance De- 
partment requires rates to be based upon 
the combined experience of all compa- 
nies; that in consequence the rates are 
too low for stock companies, and that the 
remedy lies in improving the quality of 
risks insured with stock companies. 

“The co-operation of the agent in the 
matter of avoiding undesirable or border- 
line risks will not only benefit the com- 
pany he represents but it will in the end 
bring about a reduction in the rate level 
which will help solve the agent’s own 
problem.” 


Social Insurance Tendencies 


Mr. Leslie then announced that cas- 
ualty companies have been requested to 
furnish information on the tendencies to 
extend the workman’s compensation laws 
into other fields of social insurance to 
President Roosevelt’s Committee on Eco- 
nomic Security. These tendencies are or 
should be as gravely concerning to indus- 
try, he said, as they are to insurance, 
and are one of the many reasons why 
closer relations should be established 
with all parties affected or interested by 
casualty insurance problems. This would 
include the insurance commissioners, the 
industrial accident boards and commis- 
sions, employers’ associations, chambers 
of commerce, trade associations, labor 
organizations, medical societies, hospital 
associations and others who might be 
expected to have comparable public re- 
lations problems. “We have plenty to 

(Continued on Page 3%) 


Mental Attitude Of 
Motorists Big Factor 


M.I.T. ACCIDENT STUDY PROVES 





Director R. C. Eddy Tells of Trends 
Shown in Fifteen Completed Traffic 


Surveys in Massachusetts 





That the mental attitude of automobile 
drivers is a primary factor in street and 
highway accidents is the definite con- 
clusion reached by Professor Robert C. 
Eddy, the Massachusetts 
highway accident survey which has been 
conducted this year under the auspices 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Addressing the annual conven- 
tion this week of the Insurance Adver- 
tising Conference Mr. Eddy emphasized 
that it should be possible through edu- 
cation in which law enforcement may 
take a prominent part, to instil in all 
drivers a greater willingness to preserve 
a wider margin of safety and thus to 
reduce the number of accidents. This, 
he said, is the direct and most impor- 
tant approach to highway safety. 

The investigation, which has just been 
concluded, employed the use of experi- 
enced engineers whose objective was to 
approach the problem without precon- 
ceived conclusions. Complete traffic sur- 
veys were undertaken in fifteen cities 
and towns which surveys included an 
exhaustive study of local traffic volume, 
accidents, observance of traffic lights 
and stop signs, enforcement of traffic 
regulations, safety education in schools 
and the preparation of traffic flow maps, 
accident spot maps and complete acci- 
dent-by-location files. And as a result 
of all this work, said Mr. Eddy, prac- 
tically every multiple accident location 
in Massachusetts has been studied. 


director of 


Personality of Driver Important 


Presenting some of his observations 
Mr. Eddy said: “An important factor in 
highway accidents is the personality of 
the driver. The question to what ex- 
tent the forty thousand accidents a year 
are due to a few careless or indifferent 
drivers, who repeat their accident rec- 
ords year after year, is one which has 
long interested students of highway 
traffic and a wide range of opinion has 
been expressed. There is a wide varia- 
tion in the tendency among drivers to 
have accidents. Some drive with a wider 
margin of safety than others and are 
much less prone to have accidents. 

“It is impossible in advance to point 
out any particular driver who is going 
to have an accident in any year. It is 
impracticable, therefore, to rule off the 
road any driver on the ground that he 
is going to have an accident. It must 
not be inferred from this, however, that 
the recording of accidents and other evi- 
dence of dangerous driving is useless, 
that highway accidents cannot be re- 
duced or that the accident-prone driver 
should not be unremittingly sought out 
and dealt with. 

“On the contrary he must be sought 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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SILICOSIS CLAIMS 
A New Problem in the Insurance Field 


By Frederick S. Kellogg 








General Counsel, Manufacturers’ Ass’n of New Jersey 


Instalment No. 2 


Procedure under the common law is 
not well adapted to the determination of 
liability for silicosis. In a common law 
action, it is necessary to establish three 
things: 

(a) Has the plaintiff contracted sili- 
cosis? This is almost purely a 
medical question. 

(b) If the plaintiff has contracted sili- 
cosis, did he contract it because of 
conditions in the defendant’s plant ? 
This is partly a medical and partly 
a non-medical question. 

Whether the conditions, having 
been once determined, were such 
that they probably caused the sili- 
cosis, is a medical question. 

(c) The remaining point to be proved 
by the plaintiff in a common law 
action is whether the defendant 
was negligent in permitting the 
conditions which caused the injury 
to the plaintiff by silicosis. This 
question is a question of ordinary 
law and fact. It involves practically 
no medical questions. 

Common Law Action Slow and 
Expensive 

The employer’s remedy by common law 
action is slow and difficult. Such cases 
have to wait their turn on the court cal- 
endars and when they are reached, the 
trial frequently consumes from two to 
four weeks. The greater part of the 
time is consumed in the consideration of 
medical questions. The determination 
of these questions is left to a jury; the 
jury has no training in medical matters 
except that which it acquires during the 
trial of the case. The common law pro- 
cedure is extremely expensive, both to 
the employe and the employer. It is un- 
certain of arriving at a just result and it 
is not satisfactory to either party. 

Merely to put silicosis under the work- 
men’s compensation act will not give the 
employe a quick and sure remedy at a 
reasonable cost to the employe, nor will 
such procedure bring within reasonable 
bounds the expenditures of the employer. 
It is true that the inclusion of silicosis 
in the workmen’s compensation act would 
remove from consideration the deter- 
mination of the question of negligence. It 
would not, however, remove the ques- 
tion as to where and in whose employ 
the workman inhaled the injurious dust. 
Nor would it in anywise solve the medi- 
cal questions of diagnosis and prognosis. 

Industrial diseases of slow development 
and progress, and industrial accidents, 
are two very different things, and should 
be handled in a different manner. In a 
large percentage of accident cases there 
is no question but what the employe has 
suffered an injury by accident. In a 
large percentage of claims for silicosis, 
there is the primary question as to 
whether the employe is suffering from 
that disease. In a large percentage of 
cases of accident there is no question as 
to whether the plaintiff suffered the ac- 
cident in the defendant's plant. In a 
large percentage of silicosis, it is a ques- 
tion very difficult of determination 
whether the injury by silica arose out 
of employment in the defendant’s plant 
or in some previous employment, or en- 
tirely outside of employment. 

Medical questions regarding silicosis 
are by far more frequent and difficult 
than in accident cases. Whatever the 
situation may be in regard to accidents, 
a medical board is a necessity, if there 


is to be prevention, control and compen- 
sation for silicosis. 
Medical Testimony Difficulties 

When we approach this problem of 
silicosis claims from the point of view of 
insurance coverage, we see that the prin- 
cipal difficulty is due primarily to the 
uncertainty existing as to the causes and 
progress of the disease and the diffi- 
culty of making proper diagnosis. The 
extent to which these difficulties will be 
solved will depend upon the method of 
adjudicating silicosis claims. Any method 
(whether common law or workmen’s 
compensation) which depends primarily 
on the introduction of medical testi- 
monies of not very thoroughly trained 
experts will lead only to “confusion 
worse confounded.” 

The difficulty in respect to medical 
testimony is two-fold. In the first place, 
with the present state of medical knowl- 
edge, there is ample opportunity for hon- 
est differences of medical opinion. But 
this same condition also gives opportu- 
nity for dishonest differences of medical 
opinion. Medical testimony (particularly 
when compensated on the contingent fee 
basis) may be so warped as to be totally 
worthless. Where the legal procedure 
does not provide for medical examination 
before trial, the opportunity for dishon- 
esty in medical testimony at the trial is 
greatly increased. Furthermore, mere ob- 
jective physical examination of a claim- 
ant will not show the full picture. 

The past history of the claimant as to 
exposure to possible injurious dusts must 
be known. With a disease of such slow 
progress as silicosis, this may cover a 
period of several years and several dif- 
ferent employments. Without adequate 
preliminary examination, both medical 
and as to past employment history, it is 
impossible to adequately prepare the de- 
fense against a claim of injury by sili- 
cosis, whether brought under the com- 
mon law or in a workmen’s compensa- 
tion proceeding. 

Proper procedure for the adjudication 
of claims for silicosis must include the 
submission of every claim to a competent 
and impartial medical board. The claim- 
ant himself should be required to sub- 
mit to physical examination, including 
X-ray examination. If the claim be 
made by the next of kin or dependents 
of the deceased employe, then there 
should be in each case an autopsy con- 
ducted by a medical man of experience 
in the diagnosis of silicosis. 

The objective is to procure determina- 
tion of the facts by those who are com- 
petent. It follows from this that the 
medical board should not be required to 
hear testimony as to duration of em- 
ployment and plant conditions. The 
tribunal administering the adjudication of 
silicosis claims should determine these 
questions in the ordinary way by taking 
all testimony and should make a pre- 
liminary finding as io plant conditions, 
which findings should go to medical 
board and be in their hands at the time 
when the claimant submits himself for 
physical examination. : 

Definite Adjudication Plan Needed 

lt is only when a procedure shal! have 
been developed which will be certain of 
uniformity in its results that the silico- 
sis hazard can become a truly insurable 
risk. It is of course impossible to fix a 
just rate of premium when it is not 
known in any given case whether there 
will be an adjudication of silicosis or no 
silicosis. All insurance involves a moral 





hazard. If the moral hazard is not right, 
insurance is not practical. To a degree 
at least, under present conditions, an in- 
surer covering against silicosis is taking 
a gamble on the probity of the legal and 
medical professions in the vicinity of the 
plant insured. Until a definite scheme of 
adjudication is set up there will be much 
hazard in writing coverage against sili- 
cosis. { 

There is another aspect of the matter 
concerning which I have said nothing. It 
is the question of prevention and con- 
trol. The first point of inquiry is as to 
who is to direct the procedure for pre- 
vention and control? There are un- 
doubtedly a few large industrial units 
who have within or connected with their 
organizations competent medical and 
safety engineering staffs. For the great 
majority of industrial units the main- 
tenance of such staffs is out of the ques- 
tion. If the smaller units are to pro- 
vide for prevention and control, they 
must do it through co-operative effort, 
and I believe that this co-operative ef- 
fort can best be placed in the hands of 
insurance carriers. 

Safety engineering against accidents 
has been greatly forwarded by the in- 
surance carriers and prevention and con- 
trol of silicosis could very well be added 
to their activities. Of course, the state 
governments are charged with the duty 
of seeing to the safety of industrial es- 
tablishments. But most state labor de- 
partments (particularly in these times of 
depression) have neither the equipment 
nor the personnel to adventure into these 
new fields. 

For State-Controlled Medical Board 

Another aspect of prevention and con- 
trol is that requiring that the controlling 
authority have in its hands a thoroughly 
efficient method of enforcement. It is 
my opinion that the most efficient method 
is by differentials in insurance rates, 
which would reward the employer who 
adopts advanced methods for control and 
prevention and penalize the employer 
who fails so to do. I believe such method 
of enforcement to be much more effec- 
tive than attempts to fine employers by 
court procedures. 

The medical board, of course, should 
be a state controlled agency. It should 
be independent on the one hand of the 
labor department of the state, and on the 
other hand, of the insurance carriers. 
But all three should co-operate toward 
a solution of the problems of prevention 
and control. For prevention and control 
are of far more value to everyone con- 
cerned, be he employe, employer or in- 
surance carrier, than is compensation. If 
the hazard can be materially reduced it 
will become an insurable risk. 

Silicosis claims will only cease to be a 
problem in the insurance field when we 
shall have reduced the hazard and shall 
have developed tribunals and procedures 
where such claims may be impartially de- 
termined by competent men. 


_ PLATE GLASS VANDALISM 

St. Louis police are endeavoring to ap- 
prehend the vandals who during the past 
few weeks have damaged the plate glass 
windows of more than forty downtown 
business establishments. The scratches 
inflicted with a glass-cutting instrument 
have ranged from four inches to the full 
width of the windows. In many _in- 
stances replacement of the glass was nec- 
essary. Stores on Pine. Olive, Locust 
and Chestnut streets between Sixth 
Street and Twelfth Boulevard were the 
victims. 








$15,000 TOOTH AWARD 

Mrs. Marietta Mudd of St. Louis has 
been awarded a judgment for $15,000 bv 
a jury in the Circuit Court in her suit 
against Dr. William B. Spotts, a dent’st, 
for alleged improper treatment after he 
removed a tooth on July 29, 1932. In the 
trial of the case Mrs. Mudd, who is the 
wife of an attorney, alleged that the ex- 
traction of the tocth had caused her face 
to become partially paralyzed. Dr. 


Spotts contended that every reasonable 
precaution had been taken in the removal 
of the tooth. 








Get Federal Approval for Ney 
WERA Relief Plan in Wis. 


The Wisconsin Industrial Commission 
and state relief heads have obtained ap- 
proval of federal labor and relief officials 
of a state-wide plan of disability com. 
pensation and death benefit payment; 
for workers, which is expected to sup- 
plant the plan previously adopted by the 
Milwaukee county board and recom. 
mended for state-wide adoption. The 
new plan is considered more liberal and 
protects WERA workers to the same 
extent as private employes. 

Under the latest plan disabled WERA 
workers have the choice of continuing 
to get their full relief budget in cash or 
in kind until they find jobs in private 
industry or otherwise leave the relief 
roll, allowing the compensation pay. 
ments of 70% of their wages to accy- 
mulate, or they may begin to collect 
compensation from the time of injury, 
Relief budgets of those who ask imme- 
diate compensation payments necessarily 
will have to be revised to take into ac- 
count cash compensation payments. 

Families of WERA workers killed at 
work will receive death benefits of from 
$6,000 to $12,000 compensation, depend- 
ing upon the size of the family, plus 
$200 for funeral expenses. Gov. A. G. 
Schmedeman has said that he will use 
a $800,000 balance of the state relief fund 
for compensation payments. 

A previous plan of Milwaukee county 
to take out regular workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance was abandoned when 
the state supreme court recently ruled 
that emergency workers could not be 
classed as employes under the terms of 
the Wisconsin compensation insurance 
act. 





To Grant 5% Increase in 


Wisconsin’s Comp. Rates 


Harry J. Mortensen, Wisconsin insur- 
ance commissioner, has advised the Wis- 
consin Compensation Rating & Inspec- 
tion Bureau at Milwaukee that its re- 
cent application for the 1934 rate re- 
vision has been denied but that a level 
increase of 5% in premium rates would 
be allowed. The original request had 
asked for a 5.6% increase in the rate 
level and an 88% increase in contin- 
«ency loading, a variable factor, making 
an average increase of 14.9%. The rat- 
ing bureau met in Milwaukee to draw a 
petition for the 5% increase permitted. 
Commissioner Mortensen has stated the 
petition would be approved immediately 
upon receipt and the new rates will be- 
come effective November 1. 

The premiums for workmen’s compen- 
sation hazard in Wisconsin amount to 
about $4,100,000 annuallv, and the in- 
crease now proposed will mean an in- 
crease of about $200,000 in premium pay- 
ments. 





TAXICAB SUIT DISMISSED 


Counsel representing thirty-four tax- 
cab owners of St. Louis have dismissed 
a suit filed last June to enjoin the police 
and city officials from enforcing a city 
ordinance which requires all taxicabs to 
carry $5,000/$10,000 liability insurance. 
This action was dropped because the 
Board of Aldermen now has under con- 
sideration a bill to modify the terms 
the ordinance. 

Under this bill the city would admin- 
ister a special fund derived from special 
taxes from taxicabs and service car owt 
ers and operators to be used in paying 
allowances for personal injury and prop 
erty damage caused by the vehicles. The 
taxicab owners have charged that the i 
surance rates demanded of them are to 
high. 





COMPENSATION CHAIRMAN 


The state workmen’s compensatio 
board of Kentucky has chosen Ben P 
Petrie of Elkton as its chairman for the 
rest of the term, succeeding Harry B 
Miller of Lexington who remains as 4 
incmber of the board. 
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Roosevelt’s Committee On Economic 
Security Aided By Casualty Carriers 


The Committee on Economic Security 
appointed by President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt to study among other problems 
that of social insurance recently sought 
the aid of the casualty insurance com- 
panies in developing background facts on 
the growing tendencies to extend pro- 
gressively the workmen’s compensation 
laws into other fields of social insurance. 
A formidable list of such tendencies was 
outlined as supporting the point that 
workmen’s compensation is now bearing 
other social insurance burdens. Refer- 
ence was made to this study by William 
Leslie, National Bureau’s associate gen- 
eral manager, in his Insurance Advertis- 
ing Conference address (reviewed else- 
where) in urging the cultivation of “clos- 
er direct relations with all of the parties 
that are affected by or interested in our 
problems.” 

Social Insurance Tendencies 

Under four group headings including 
old age and unemployment insurance 
trends the list follows: 

A. Unemployment Insurance—l. Dur- 
ing a period of depression, when the in- 
jured employe’s job is not available or 
there is a likelihood of pending layoff, 
there is a tendency to prolong the re- 
covery period into the period of unem- 
ployment. 

2. Determination of compensation on 
the basis of “average weekly wages” 
based on full-time earnings, when injured 
employe has actually been working only 
part time, induces malingering and is in 
the nature of partial unemployment ben- 
efits. 

3. Return to work on part time upon 
termination of temporary total disability 
incurred while working full time is con- 
sidered reduction in earning capacity and 
compensation continues for resulting 
“wage loss.” 

4. Increasing tendency during depres- 
sion for employes laid off or placed on 
short time to reopen old cases for re- 
rating (or enter new claims on old in- 
juries), thus compensating them for wage 
losses resulting from the depression. 

Nervous Disorders a Problem 


B. Health and Life Insurance—1l. Pro- 
gressive diseases “accelerated” or “lit up” 
by work injuries, often trivial in nature 
and of speculative casual connection with 
the employment, are held to be “occu- 
pational injuries” and fully compensable, 
although far from occupationally in any 
reasonable sense or degree. F 

2. Nervous disorders following occu- 
pational injuries of even minor degree 
entitle employes to compensation pay- 
ments for total disability as long as they 
continue, although physical disability has 
completely terminated. 

3. Tendency toward the all-inclusive 
coverage of occupational diseases, with- 
out clearly defining such diseases or their 
causes, introduces material complications 
difficult to segregate from the diseases 
of ordinary life. 

4. Tendency to burden workmen’s 
compensation with responsibility for dis- 
eases contracted after an occupational 
injury on the grounds of weakened re- 
sistance. 

5. Administration of “second injury 
funds” of ten operates to extend the 
original purpose and in effect to operate 
as health insurance. 

, Compensation to “death-bed wid- 
ows, to children adopted after injury 
and to persons in receipt of the slightest 
financial assistance from an employe 
killed as a result of work injury ap- 
Proaches free life insurance. : 
Continuation of compensation for 
Permanent partial disabilities until com- 
pletion of full scheduled payments, even 
if death from natural causes occurs be- 
ore scheduled period expires, confers a 
enefit in excess of the loss caused by 
the Injury. 3 
C. Old Age or Invalidity Insurance— 


1. Rating minor injuries to older workers 
as permanent total disabilities, the ina- 
bility to return to work being due to dis- 
ability resulting from diseases or physical 
impairments of old age, converts com- 
pensation into invalidity and old age in- 
surance. 

D. Personal Accident Insurance—l. In- 
terpretation of “accident arising out of 
and in the course of employment” to 
cover many accidents in sports, picnics, 
etc., and while operating automobiles at 
times and places not called for by the 
employment carries compensation for oc- 
cupational injuries far over into the field 
of general personal accident and life in- 
surance. 

Commenting on these tendencies Mr. 
Leslie said: “That much of this partic- 
ular information has been disseminated 
is true, but there is still more that should 
be brought to the attention of employers 
with the hope of securing their co-op- 
eration and help in remedying existing 
conditions. The problems of medical and 


Guaranteeing Auto Repairs 
Held Casualty Insurance 


Guaranteeing of repairs to an automo- 
bile damaged in an accident constitutes 
a form of casualty insurance and is sub- 
ject to supervision of the State Insurance 
Department, according to a current opin- 
ion of the Michigan attorney general’s 
department. 

Nathan L. Goldin, Detroit, wrote the 
attorney general to determine the status 
of a proposed “service” contract in which 
repairs of this nature were to be made 
and other “services” provided for a stip- 
ulated annual fee. 


Oo. A. HAWKINS DEAD 
O. A. Hawkins, manager of the insur- 
ance department of Craig Miller & Co. 
in Richmond, Va., and long a business 
leader of that city, died recently. 








hospital attention in the compensation 
field, the fraudulent claim situation in the 
liability field, are merely outstanding ex- 
amples of situations that require the co- 
operation of interests that may be: at- 
tracted and bound to us by a policy of 
being eternally vigilant in the upbuilding 
of our public relations.” 
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i. the purpose of rendering a thorough, prompt claim 
service, the Maryland Casualty Company has over 90 offices 
located in convenient centers in the United States, Canada, 
Porto Rico, Cuba, Mexico and Panama. 


These offices are in charge of trained claim men in whom is 
instilled a tradition of quick, sympathetic, co-operative action 


during each twenty-four hours. 


This North, East, South and West Service so important, we 
commend to your earnest consideration. 
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F.HIGHLANDS BURNS - Chairman of the Board 


Auto Casualty Rates 
Revised in N. Y. State 


MORE DECREASES THAN RAISES 





New Schedule Approved by Sup’t Van 
Schaick Following Negotiations 
With Rating Organizations 





With the approval of Superintendent 
of Insurance George S. Van Schaick new 
bodily injury liability and property dam- 
age rates went into effect on October 1 
in New York State covering both pri- 
vate passenger and commercial cars. The 
over-all result of the revision, which is 
the first in automobile casualty rates 
since March 1, 1932, is a saving of “more 
than $2,000,000 a year to car drivers,” ac- 
cording to the New York Department. 

The new schedule is the result of nego- 
tiations between the Department and the 
rating organizations for both stock and 
mutual insurance carriers, who jointly 
submitted it to the Superintendent for 
approval. While in a majority of cases , 
the changes are reductions in rates there 
are specific instances where the experi- 
ence has compelled rate increases. 

Average 16% Reduction 


With one or two exceptions property 
damage liability rates for private pas- 
senger cars have been reduced, the aver- 
age for the entire state being 16%, ob- 
serves the National Bureau of Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters which says: 

“The commercial car coverages for 
heavy, medium and light vehicles show 
similar results. There has been a de- 
crease in property damage liability rates 
in virtually every territory, with an aver- 
age of 17% for the entire state. In bod- 
ily injury liability the records of the 
insured commercial cars compel the com- 
panies to make some increases and per- 
mit some decreases. 

“This revision should again impress 
upon the insured motorists the fact that 
they are responsible for the premiums 
they are asked to pay. Rates must re- 
flect the record of the insured automo- 
bile owners in any territory. Whenever 
that record indicates a substantial in- 
crease in the average number of claims 
per 100 cars insured with a correspond- 
ing increase in the average cost per car 
insured, the companies have no choice 
but to adjust the rates accordingly. When 
that record indicates a more favorable 
experience in the number of claims per 
100 cars and in the average cost per 
car insured, the companies again adjust 


“Tt @ 
carelessly, recklessly; if it is willing to 
have a high accident ratio; if it is sat- 
isfied to have the claimants exaggerate 
every trivial accident; if it is willing to 
have its juries make excessive awards; 
if it takes no steps to stamp out the 
making of fraudulent claims, it must ex- 
pect to see those conditions reflected in 
high rates. On the other hand, if a 
community drives more carefully; if it 
deals fairly with the companies with re- 
spect to claims; if its juries render im- 
partial verdicts; if it aids the authorities 
to eradicate fraudulent claim practices, 
the cost of insurance will go down.” 


D. C. GIBSON NEW AD MANAGER 








Put in Charge of Maryland Cas.’s Pub- 
licity and Advertising Work; One 
Time City Editor of Balt. Sun 
David C. Gibson is the newly appoint- 
ed director of advertising and publica- 
tions of the Maryland Casualty having 
assumed this post on September 17. In 
addition to handling all publicity work 
of the company he will also approve all 

forms of printing. 

Mr. Gibson has had extensive experi- 
ence in advertising, in newspaper writ- 
ing and editing, and in the printing busi- 
ness. He was the senior member of the 
advertising firm of Gibson & Corner, 
and spent several years in newspaper 
work, having been city editor of the 
Baltimore Sun for four years before en- 
tering the advertising field. 
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On the Production “Firing Line” 








Fifty Conventions of National Ass’n. 
Shirley Moisant’s Attendance Record 


By a “Peripatetic Vice-President” 


Attendance at fifty meetings of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents. must come pretty close to put- 
ting the attendee in a class by himself. 

That’s the record of Shirley Moisant 
of Kankakee, III. 

The recent Grand Rapids convention 
was the fifty-fourth in the association’s 
series of annual and mid-year meetings 
and Shirley has failed to answer the 
roll-call on just four occasions which 
makes 193 sort of a Golden Jubilee for 
him. That is perfectly comprehensible 
to all who know him, as which conven- 
tioneer doesn’t. 

It is a Moisant characteristic that 
when he attaches himself to a cause or 
a principle or friendship it is after pro- 
found reflection, for better or for worse, 
“come hell or high-water.” Not a casual 
person, this secretary of the Illinois As- 
sociation which probably marks the 
triumph of a canny Scotch distaff strain 
over the more volatile temperament of 
his French ancestors on the paternal 
side. 

For 32 Years a Local Agent 

Like many other successful insurance 
men, he started out to make the law his 
profession, matriculating at the Chicago 
College of Law, leaving there in 1901 to 
enter a law office. Since he could not 
gain admittance to the bar until he 
reached his majority and his youthful 
ambition cried out for action, in 1902 
Mr. Moisant, with one Henry Ruel, 
formed an insurance agency at Kanka- 
kee known as Ruel & Moisant. Eigh- 
teen months later Ruel, who had con- 
tinued his law studies, was admitted to 
the bar (1903) and sold out to his part- 
ner who has carried on the business ever 
since. 

Essentially an individualist in thought 
and action, Shirley Moisant is something 
of an anomaly in that he has always be- 
lieved association activity a prerequisite 
to constructive progress in community 
and national undertakings. Hence his 
faithful attendance at, and strong ad- 
vocacy of, national and state get- 
together meetings of agents. 

He became secretary of the Illinois 
Association of Insurance Agents in 1909, 
held that office for five years, became 
president of the association for two 
years, resumed the secretary’s office in 
1916 and has held it ever since. 

Although Shirley Moisant is primarily 
an insurance agent, his interests have 
been varied and significant in the de- 
velopment of Kankakee. At twenty-two 
years of age he became a director of the 
City National Bank of Kankakee and a 
little later director of the City Trust & 
Savings Bank. Perhaps it is not en- 
tirely a coincidence that after twenty- 
nine years of being actively concerned 
in the banks and the management of 
their affairs, the statement is made that 
both banks opened the day after the 
national moratorium was lifted and 
opened without restrictions of any kind. 

A Publisher at 16 Years Old 

Like most successful men, Mr. Moisant 
has a hobby. He is a philatelist. His 
enthusiasm for stamps began at boyhood 
but at sixteen he turned it to practical 
advantage by publishing a paper called 
“The Stamp Collector.” 

This adolescent contact with printers’ 
ink was perhaps responsible for his buy- 
ing an interest in the Kankakee Gazette 
in 1919. A little later he bought an in- 
terest in the Kankakee News and finally 
in 1931 participated in the merger with 


the Kankakee Republican, all three pub- 
lications being combined as the Kanka- 
kee Republican News. 

In 1928 he started the Association 
News, originally intended to be the of- 
ficial bulletin of the Illinois Association 
and to relieve the secretary of the bur- 
den of much correspondence. Presently 
it became evident that there was a field 
for the News in its own right as an 
Illinois insurance newspaper and Mr. 
Moisant took it over, the present writer 
being his first voluntary subscriber. 

Mr. Moisant is senior vice-president 
of the Illinois Chamber of Commerce, 
having held office in that organization 
for eighteen years. He has been presi- 
dent of the Kankakee Chamber of Com- 
merce; during the world war he was 
county food administrator; has been 
chairman of numerous Community Chest 
drives, and is just the sort of individual 
to whom civic responsibilities come un- 
sought because of the facility and ef- 
fectiveness with which he discharges 
them. j 

Although he has never played a game 
of golf in his life, he was one of the or- 
ganizers of the Kankakee Country Club 
and was secretary and treasurer the 
first five years. 
Mr. Moisant for many years gave an 
annual golf party which was joyously 
attended by several hundred insurance 
men from all parts of the country. 

Mr. Moisant, looking back on the 
thousands of miles he has traveled to 
national meetings, estimating the time 
he has devoted to state and National 
Association activities, as well as civic 
undertakings, remarks that it seems to 
him significant that always, year after 
year, his business has grown and pros- 
pered. 

So now he is starting on his second 
fifty Association meetings, confidently 
determined to be going strong when the 
hundredth anniversary rolls around. 





National Surety 


(Continued from Page 32) 
duced him in 1920 to Vincent Cullen, then 
F. & D. production manager in New 
York. O’Hea first developed forgery 
lines, then handled production, and in 
March, 1928, followed Mr. Cullen to the 
National Surety upon the former’s selec- 
tion to be Greater New York vice-presi- 
dent. 
Clark, Keppler and Reid Careers 

Vice-President Clark as assistant chief 
underwriter will handle many of the un- 
derwriting details heretofore under Vice- 
President Abrahams’ direct charge. Thus 
Mr. Abrahams will be able to devote 
himself largely to the increasingly im- 
portant underwriting policies of the cor- 
poration as a whole. 

Mr. Clark first entered the surety bus- 
iness with the Title Guaranty & Surety 
Company of Scranton, Pa., in 1909 and 
entered the service of the National Jan- 
uary 1, 1922, as a member of the general 
underwriting board. In 1923 he was also 
assigned to the management and super- 
vision of the contract department. 

C. A. Keppler, manager of the contract 
department, has been employed in the 
department under Mr. Clark since Oc- 
tober, 1922, and no one in the organiza- 
ton is better fitted than he to assume 
full responsibility for the handling of its 
contract business. 

A. J. Reid, assistant manager of the 
contract department, is well known to 


It was at that club that , 


the field, having served as underwriter 
and division head since 1928, although 
having joined the National in December, 
1924. 


Foster’s Rich Legal Background 


A graduate of University of Buffalo in 
1927, Mr. Foster practiced law first with 
the Rochester firm of Maloney & Foster 
and then engaged in private practice un- 
til he joined the New York Insurance 
Department in April, 1932, in its liquida- 
tion bureau. His work gave him con- 
siderable legal experience in connection 
with liquidation or rehabilitation of in- 
surance companies among them being the 
Southern Surety, Aero Indemnity and 
Aero Insurance, Union Indemnity, New 
York Indemnity and La Salle Fire in 
addition to the National Surety Co. He 
was considered by his superior, Richard 
A. Brennan, as one of the most capable 
attorneys on the staff. 

Mackall, Johnson and Carstens 


Luther E. Mackall, well-known author 
of surety text books, whose career with 
the National Surety originally dated back 
many years, is now in charge of a new 
coverage department, newly created by 
President Cullen, which will investigate 
and analyze new lines of coverage pro- 
posed or initiated either within the cor- 
poration or through outside sources. 

Vice-President Johnson, who has had 
a noteworthy career as manager of the 
forgery-fraud bond department, is given 
greater responsibilities as assistant to 
Vice-President and Production Manager 
E. A. St. John. 

In turn, F. C. Carstens, who as assist- 
ant secretary has worked closely with 
Mr. Johnson in forgery-fraud bond un- 
derwriting, moves up to manager of that 
department. 


Ad Experts Talk 


(Continued from Page 12) 


ly humane. Also—as an emergency 
measure—it seems wise to permit busi- 
ness to protect itself against demoraliza- 
tion from panicky price competition. We 
have had enough of that. 

Economy of Scarcity 


_ If this straight-jacket for the nation’s 
industry should be made completely ef- 
fective, progress would be frozen in its 
tracks, and we should not even be able 
to regain the production and consump- 
tion levels of six years ago. If we con- 
tinue in our course toward this alarming 
objective, we will soon have to revise 
many of our present business practices. 
The function of selling goods will be 
much less important than it is now. In 
an economy of scarcity, it is not neces- 
sary to expend much effort in selling the 
products of industry. It is only when 
we have plentiful production that manu- 
facturers and dealers are stimulated to 
vie with one another in offering better 
goods at lower prices and endeavoring 
to influence the consumer’s choice 
through advertising and selling ef- 
forts. * * * 

“Advertising men are accustomed to 
viewing the future with optimism, and 
I think that I can say for a majority of 
them that the prospect of establishing 
an economy of scarcity is one to be 
shuddered at. Dealing daily with the 
problems of human desires and of creat- 
ing consumer wants, advertising people 
understand that demand is elastic and 
that purchasing power is not fixed. They 
know that the consumptive demands of 
today may be greatly increased tomor- 
row. 


M. I. T. Auto Survey 


(Continued from Page 33) 


and found, not, however, with the 
thought of putting him off the-road and 
thus ridding ourselves of accidents, for 
that method is ineffective, but for the 
purpose of teaching him that his own 
safety and well being as well as that of 
society require him to drive more cir- 
cumspectly than has been his wont. For 
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the accident-prone driver most needs 
that teaching. 

“Drivers must be brought to realize 
that the Registry is informed and takes 
cognizance of infractions of safe driy. 
ing, that no accident or complaint es. 
capes attention, and that each case jg 
treated with courtesy and understand. 
ing, with the purpose of being helpful 
but whenever required, with the force 
necessary to compel attention on the 
part of heedless drivers. For, since the 
distribution of accidents is largely by 
chance, the only hope of effecting a 
substantial reduction is to persuade all 
drivers, and particularly those prone to 
accidents to provide a larger margin of 
safety in their habitual manner of driy- 
ing.” 

Fatal Accidents 

The M. I. I. survey also indicated that 
fatal accidents, as a class, are attended 
by all the earmarks of speed. A dis- 
proportionate number of drivers under 
twenty-five years of age were involved 
in the fatal accidents, just as in all acci- 
dents where speed was a factor. “A 
fatal accident, so far as the driver is 
concerned,” explained the speaker, “is 
merely an accident with an unusual ad- 
mixture of hard luck. That is to say, a 
fatal accident, though more frequently 
visited upon fast drivers, is no more an 
indication of vicious character or reck- 
less disregard of the rights and welfare 
of others than a non-fatal accident. It 
is less an indication of these qualities 
than conviction in the courts of reckless 
driving, driving under the influence of 
liquor or other ascertainable facts. 

“In the light of these considerations 
the inflexible imposition of penalties 
upon drivers involved in fatal accidents 
which is practised in Massachusetts and 
perhaps in other states appears unnec- 
essarily arbitrary and oppressive. Sus- 
pension of license to drive should at 
least await presumptive evidence of 
fault and more severe penalties a find- 
ing of serious fault. And the procedure 
might well be applied to all personal 
injury accidents, whether fatal or non- 
fatal. 


Wm. Leslie Talk 


(Continued from Page 33) 





tell all of these bodies about our prob- 
lems and what we are doing to solve 
them and how they can co-operate and 
help,” he said. 

In conclusion, Mr. Leslie said: “It 
may be said that casualty insurance by 
its very nature requires good public re- 
lations; that it has at the moment, and 
for that matter will continue to have, 
problems the proper solution of which 
requires the co-operation of other inter- 
ested groups; that some work in this di- 
rection has been done but that the sur- 
face only has been scratched; that the 
companies must strive constantly to so 
conduct their business as to be deserving 
of public support; that more educational 
work must be done with the agents, and 
that there should be established and 
maintained favorable contacts and friend- 
ly relations with public officials, indus- 
trial and labor leaders, insurance lawyers, 
doctors and others who are interested in 
or concerned with our problems. 

“A great deal of this contact work must 
fall upon individual company representa- 
tives, claim adjusters, payroll auditors, 
engineers, special agents, department 
heads and executives. The education of 
the agents and the preparation of the 
ground for the establishment of favor- 
able relations with public officials and 
others must rest largely with the adver- 
tising and publicity men of the compan- 
ies. The method of approach, the medi- 
um to be employed, the extent to which 
group action may be advantageous— 
these and many other similar considera- 
tions are outside the scope of my €X- 


perience; those are matters for you to. 


decide. All I can say is that the need 
is great and the time is ripe, so, for 
heaven’s sake, get busy!” 
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Ad Conference 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Research Bureau, Lincoln National, Lon- 
don Assurance, Maryland Casualty, Met- 
ropolitan Life, Millers National, Monarch 
Life, National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers, National Life of Vt., New England 
\utual, Northwestern Mutual, Ocean A. 
& G. Phoenix Mutual, Provident Mu- 
wal, Prudential. ; 

Royal-Liverpool, Springfield F. & M., 
Standard Accident, Union Central, Union 
Mutual, United Mutual, U. S. F. & G,, 
Western Reserve Life, Western & 
Southern, Yorkshire Indemnity. 

There was a net gain during the year 
of thirteen members. 

Greetings From Life Advertisers 
Association 

A felicitous interlude was a greeting 
from the Life Advertisers Association 
given by Nelson White of the Provident 
Mutual, president of that Association. 
He also made comments about the new 
advertising campaign of the Provident 
Mutual, the aim of which is to use the 
radio in stimulating the sale of life in- 
surance. 

President Putnam, among other things, 
discussed the street and highway safety, 
the operations of unlicensed companies, 
both in the matter of their selling, ad- 
vertising and use of the mails, Financial 
Independence Week, and other topics of 
interest. 

Harry A. Warner, chairman of the 
Frontier Safety Committee, reported the 
accomplishments along safety lines, giv- 
ing as an example the co-operation of- 
fered by Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., president 
of General Motors. Mr. Sloan promised 
that his corporation would be more con- 
siderate in dealing with speeds, and even 
agreed to take up the matter with the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

No Exhibits 

There were no exhibits at the annual 
meeting this year. Formerly this had 
been one of the features of the conven- 
tion. 

In concluding his talk President Put- 
nam discussed the increase of national 
insurance advertising which, he said was 
notable. 

Resolutions 


The following resolutions were passed 
by the Conference: 

_ “Moved that the I. A. C. record itself 
in favor of the proposal made in sev- 
eral quarters that in the enforcement of 
street and highway safety rules and laws 
the surplus of fees paid by motorists for 
drivers’ licenses be used by the several 
states for this purpose. We believe it 
wholly consistent with good practice that 
the balance of the money paid by the 
holders of drivers’ licenses after the ex- 
penses of a motor administration are 
incurred should be used for enforcement 
rather than go into the general revenues 
of the state.” 





. “Moved that the I. A. C. declare itself 
in favor of suitable legislation at Wash- 
ington to regulate the use of the U. S. 
mails by companies licensed in one state, 
but using the P. O. facilities to do an 
illegal business in other states in which 
they are not licensed.” 





“Moved that on the understanding the 
Association of Life Agency Officers are 
planning a Life Insurance Week in 1935, 
we offer them such assistance and co- 
operation as may be necessary. At the 
Same time we request the opportunity to 
make suggestions at the proper time re- 
garding the details of the campaign.” 





Jolly Dinner 

Papers on life insurance topics were 
delivered by George J. Kutcher, Recht 

Kutcher, general agents of the North- 
western Mutual, Empire State Building, 
on “How to Meet Objections to Life In- 
Surance ;” and L. L. Montgomery, New 
‘ork sales consultant, who discussed 
Psychology and Risk Bearing.” 
€ annual dinner held on Tuesday 



































Not the size of the problem 
which confronts the agent or broker, 
but its timely and advantageous solu- 
tion is the constant interest of the 
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No Red Tape Needed in 
Accident Prevention 


H. W. HEINRICH’S OBSERVATION 


Travelers Expert Says Accident Fre- 
quency Cut in Half by Simple and 
Inexpensive Methods 


Keener interest in safety would exist 
if employers knew that accident fre- 
quency and cost could be cut in half by 
the application of simple and inexpensive 
methods, it was stressed by H. W. Hein- 
rich, assistant superintendent, engineer- 
ing and inspection division of the Trav- 
elers, who took a prominent part in the 
annual safety activities at 
Cleveland this week, speaking on “The 
Economics of Accident Prevention in 
Handling Marine Cargo” before the ma- 
The speaker said 
that the cost of employe injuries, an im- 


congress 


rine section meeting. 


portant source of expense, is frequently 
overlooked, and he felt that if the 
amount of this cost were better known 
and if it could be expressed in terms 
that an employer engaged in stevedoring 
operations could readily understand, it 
would be found to be an incentive of 
great weight in stimulating accident pre- 
vention work. 


Annual Cost of Stevedoring Accidents 


Quoting data provided by the United 
States Department of Commerce, the 
speaker noted that 342,489,000 tons of 


cargo valued at $10,910,429,000 were 
handled for export and import in the 
United States in 1932. This includes 


cargo handled on the rivers and lakes as 
well as at ocean ports. The payroll re- 
quired was $188,000,000. Estimated pay- 
ments for compensation and employers’ 
liability claims and for medical and hos- 
pital services amounted to approximately 
$14,000,000. The indirect cost of acci- 
dents in stevedoring work is approxi- 
mately four times as much as the direct 
costs, or $56,000,000. 

From these data accidents costs may 
be expressed in terms of tons and pay- 
roll as follows: 


BOO GEE BOF Bcc cccccessccserieesee’s $ .20 


Part of total cost per ton not covered by 


SUIGUTAMCE co ccccccccccccccccccccoccnes 16 
Total cost per $100 of payroll........... 37.00 
Part of total cost per $100 of payroll, not 

covered by insurance .......scescsceses 2900 


Prevention of Accidents 


Further along Mr. Heinrich discussed 
the prevention of employe accidents and 
of accident costs, noting that it is not 
difficult once the elements of prevention 
are understood. He said: “Most acci- 
dents, fortunately, are of a preventable 
nature. An accident can occur only be- 
cause of the existence of one or both of 
two basic conditions. These are (a) the 
unsafe act of some person or (b) an 
unsafe physical or mechanical condition. 
These conditions must be found and cor- 
rected if accidents are to be prevented. 

“The unsafe physical conditions are 
usually obvious. They can be readily 
found and therefore should be the first 
to be corrected. * * * There need be no 
‘red-tape’ in accident prevention. The 
simplest methods of detection and cor- 
rection are usually the most effective. 
Meetings, posters, speeches and so on 
have value but in every case this type of 
activity should be made incidental to the 
elimination of unsafe practices and con- 
ditions and should be tied in directly 
with the nature of the hazards on a par- 
ticular job. 

“In the final analysis, accident preven- 
tion must take place on the job, under 
the direction of the gang boss, hatch 
boss or supervisor, and with the full sup- 
port of the employer.” 
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Safety Congre 


‘Psychologists Needed 


For Highway Safety 
TO HOLD PUBLIC’S ATTENTION 


G. D. Newton of Travelers, Sees Element 
of Drama Necessary if Auto Acci- 


dent Lessons Are to Be Heeded 


G. D. 
of the Travelers, who has been largely 


Newton, supervisor, new bureau 


responsible for the annual automobile ac- 
cident brochures put out by his com- 
pany, spoke tersely on the highway safe- 
this 
Accidents” at 


his address 
the 


He is con- 


ty problem week in 


“Dramatizing annual 
safety congress in Cleveland. 
that “it is 

that the 
psychologists are required to get the pub- 


vinced about time that we 


realized services of practical 
lic to turn its attention to the part which 
it plays in deaths and injuries on streets 
and highways and to give some heed to 
the teachings of safety.” 

In Mr. Newton’s opinion the weakest 
link in the chain of activities designed 
to bring about safer of streets and 
the the 
case has been presented before the bar 


use 


highways is manner in which 


of public opinion. The mere enactment 
of laws, instalation of mechanical devices 
and the improvement of roads won't 
bring about greater saving of life and 
limb because “no matter to what extent 
one may wish to argue this question, 
sooner or later it is necessary to come up 
short before the fact that in accident pre- 
vention we are dealing with human be- 


ings.” 
Must Deal With Human Element 


Speaking before the employes’ publica- 
tion section Mr. Newton that 
the failure to appreciate the importance 
of the human element explains why so 
small a part of the public really knows 
anything about safe conduct while driv- 
ing and walking. He added: “This fail- 
ure is apparent when we consider the all- 
important part which certain identities 
have played in chartering the course to 
be followed in the conservation of life 
and limb. These identities may be re- 
garded as introverts. I say this because 
it seems to be their custom to speak and 
write of the automobile accident prob- 
lem in such terms as are understood 
only by members of the charmed circle. 
What good will it do humanity, as it is 


stressed 





Travelers Men Active In Safety Work | 


ss Meeting at Cleveland 


affected by the seriousness of the auto- 
mobile accident problem, if the great 
mass of the public is kept from an un- 
derstanding of the causes of street and 
highway accidents ? 

Getting Public’s Attention 

Based on his own practical experience 
in treating effectively the subject of 
greater street and highway safety, Mr. 
Newton said: 

“The study of what interests people 
and why it is as important in the promo- 
tion of street and highway safety as the 
study of physical conditions that may 
contribute to accidents and the develop- 
ment of ways and means to correct such 
physical conditions. 

“This essential fact has not been rec- 
ognized very extensively, and until it 
has we will continue to confuse the pub- 
lic mind and retard progress in the pro- 
motion of automobilie accident preven- 
tion. The problem of safeguarding life 
and limb on our streets and highways is 
very largely one of obtaining the pub- 
lic’s attention and then delivering a 
powerful message. 

“Another theory which it is necessary 
to rid ourselves of, if human conduct in 
the use of the streets and highways is 
to be improved, is that the public is sup- 
posed to be interested in those things 
which affect its welfare. Some one has 
said, and quite properly, that ‘unfortu- 
nately the interests of the public are not 
very interesting to the public.’ Hence 
one of the essential prerequisites in any 
program of street and highway safety 
must be the assumption that most per- 
sons are not interested in the question. 
To proceed from such a premise in any 
effort to dramatize the subject of auto- 
mobile accidents is to give some assur- 
ance, at least, that it will be partly suc- 
cessful. 

Subject Needs More Vividness 

“Anyone who has given any thought at 
all to the part which public conduct plays 
in the causes of automobile accidents 
must confess that too often the subject 
has been presented in the driest possible 
manner. To dramatize a problem is to 
breathe some life into it, to give action 
to it, to give it a quality of vividness. It 
may not be necessary to inquire whether 
most efforts to influence human conduct 
as it is involved in the causes of auto- 
mobile accidents have been noted for 
such a characterization or, rather, have 
been notorious because such a quality 
has been lacking.” 

Mr. Newton further emphasized that 
people are not moved by reason so much 
as they are by sentiment. Thus, in de- 





G. D. NEWTON 


H. W. HEINRICH 


nee 
veloping a policy of dramatizing the sub- 
ject of automobile accidents, “we cannot 
expect to get very far if we merely try 
to reason the situation with the public 
if we merely present statistics, charts 
based upon actuarial studies or astute 
factual conclusions. We have to remem. 
ber that to get anything across to any 
considerable part of the public the lan. 
guage of the people must be used. The 
public is not in the habit of spending 
much time on anything that it is difficul: 
to comprehend.” Continuing, he sug- 
gested: 
“The first fundamental in the drama. 
tization of the subject of automobile ac. 
cidents is to get the attention of the 
public. We must remember that there js 
a great mass of things clamoring for the 
public’s attention, and to divert some of 
it to the conservation of life and limb 
is no easy task. If we are not smart 
enough to say a thing so it will claim 
notice, then it would be just as well to 
leave it unsaid.” 


Ad Contessa 


(Continued from Page 37) 


night was a jolly affair with professionals 
doing the entertaining. 

Troubadours in colorful costume wel- 
comed the diners in the grill and enter- 
tained at dinner. After the floor show 
John Mulholland, magician, proved one 
of the hits of the evening with his tricks. 
The entertainment closed with South 
American dancing numbers by The 
\rayas, specialty dancers of the rhumba, 
carioca and tango. Chairman of the en- 
tertainment committee, Frank S. Ennis, 
advertising manager, America Fore 
Group, was given a vote of thanks for 
his enjoyable program. 


Those Present 


Those in attendance up to Tuesday 
noon, follow: 


Henry H. Putnam, James A. Peirce, Margaret 
Divver, John Hancock; Arthur H. Reddall, Alice 
Dalton, Equitable Society; Clarence A. Palmer, 
Insurance Co. of North America; Ray C. Dreher, 
Boston and Old Colony; Arthur A. Fisk, Pru- 
dential ; Harold E. Taylor, American of Newark: 
R. E. Brown, Jr., Aetna Casualty & Surety; 
David C. Gibson, Harry A. Warner, Maryland 
Casualty; Clark W. Smitheman, Camden Fire; 
Stuart Benedict, Metropolitan Life; Frank § 
Ennis, Robert A. Nay, America Fore. 

Henry T. Rawlings, Alfred M. Best Co.; 
Jarvis Mason, London Assurance; A. W. Spauld 
ing, Hartford A. & I.; R. L. Neptune, American 
Surety; W. Leslie Lewis, Agricultural; C. J. 
Fitznatrick, U. S. F. & G.; Bartlett Greene, 
National Association of Insurance Agents; W. | 
[raynor, North British & Mercantile; E. E. 
Vogt, Millers National; W. T. Plogsterth, Lin- 


coln National ; Ed. C. and Darrell Smith, West- 
ern & Southern Indemnity; S. C. Doolittle, 
Fidelity & Deposit; W. ’. Darrow, Hooper- 


Holmes Bureau; Grace Stephens, Retail Credit 
Co.; Carl S. Crummett, American Policyholders 
Ins. Co.; Florence E. Barrett, Connecticut Gen- 
Nelson A, White, Provident Mutual; W. 
W. Ellis, The Broker-Age; Prentiss W. Jackson, 
Jr., and A. B. Baxter, “Banking.” 





JOSEPH SINGLETON DEAD 
Joseph Singleton, 67, insurance writer 
of Denver, died September 23. He was 
a native of England and came to Colo- 
rado forty-eight years ago. He was at 
one time engaged in mining and as an 
engineer. He was a life member of the 
National Association of Power Engineers 

and an Elk. His widow survives him. 





INTERPLANT SAFETY DRIVE 

The seventh annual state-wide inter 
plant safety contest in New Jersey, which 
is conducted under the auspices of the 
state labor department, began October 
1 and runs until December 31. 


ae 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Ce 
with which is affiliated 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corp. 
Home Offices: Baltimore, Md. 
—————— 
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